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Preface 


SincE October 1922, every Saturday (except 
during the general strike of 1926, and on one 
other occasion) the Daily News has given a 
column to a paper dealing more or less directly 
with matters of religion. \ For this selection from 
the Saturday papers I have largely to thank 
Mr Hugh Martin, of the Student Movement, 
though he has been hampered by some interference 
from the author. / 

The book was sent to the press at the moment 
of the death of Hugh Jones of the Daily News. 
No one who worked with him could write easily 
of the loss that his going means for his friends. 
All these papers passed through his hands, and I 
would wish to record, in republishing them, my 
indebtedness to a spirit so gifted with wisdom and 
sympathy, so able to enhance the value of life 
and of humanity, for all who knew him, and 
especially for those who were his colleagues. 
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The New Year 


‘Tuere have been, and there are still, people whose 
practice it is to read the Bible through from cover 
to cover, and then to start again. In an American 
paper the other day I saw that a church had been 
holding a “‘ Bible Marathon.” ‘The expression may 
not be familiar to my readers ; it was new to me, | 
must own. Apparently they kept the church open, 
and on- and another in relays read aloud till they 
had covered the whole ground from the first of 
Genesis to the last of Revelation. They paused 
significantly at Psalm cxviii. 8; for that (it was 
stated) is the half-way point in the 773,693 words 
of the Bible. Whether they meant the Authorized 
Version or the American Revision I do not know, 
but (on second thoughts) I should guess the former. 

I have to say that I do not readily see the good of 
a “‘ Bible Marathon.” It does not suggest leisure 
enough for real study, and it seems to imply that 
all parts of the course (to keep up the metaphor) - 
are equally valuable. I have several copies of the 
Geneva Bible, as a good Protestant well may—the 
famous “ Breeches Bible ’”—and I notice that my 
predecessors did not use the Bible uniformly at all. 
After three hundred years (since 1607) the fine 
old folio is generally rather mellow, but some of 
the books are much shabbier than others. The 
Chronicles have come through cleaner than the 
Gospels—with fewer spills, fewer thumbmarks, dog’s 
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ears and little rents, fewer suggestions of breakfast ~ 
and family prayers and household use, than the 
great central books that speak to everybody. All 
the same, excursions are good y and after you have 
read Hebrews, Romans and Philippians turn about 
for some months, it is a good thing to read through 
the Psalms. One deacon, still in fairly good stand- 
ing, says, however, after going through the Psalter 
in this way that he prefers Charles Wesley to King 
David, both to sing in church and to have in his 
heart. 

All this is prelude to the suggestion that some 
reader may welcome—to read Deuteronomy again. 
I will not here and now repeat what you may read 
in Peake’s Commentary or Driver’s Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament, both of them 
books that every real student of the Bible will 
wish to keep by him. Perhaps, as the learned 
tell us, Moses did not write the book; he nowhere 
says he did; but at all events it is right good 
reading, in a way in which Leviticus is not. Look 
at the spirit of it and the style. A law book? no, a 
human document! Perhaps Moses was not exactly 
what this writer pictures him. Perhaps, here and 
there, the writer, or his hero, is a little more warlike 
than some good people would wish others to be. 
But, be it Moses or Anonymous who wrote the book, 
some of the passages have a wonderfully human feel- 
ing about them, something of the Prophets and the 
greater Psalmists. 

Take this, for instance. It is at the end of the 
third chapter. Moses is described as recounting his 
charge to Joshua—how he told him: “ Thine eyes 
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have seen all that the Lord your God hath done to 
those two kings,” and, alluding to the wars ahead 
and the kings of Canaan: “ Ye shall not fear them ; 
for the Lord your God He shall fight for you.” And 
then comes, in the real human way, a digression, 
a bit of autobiography, and a great thought in it 
and something like a Divine promise. ‘I besought 
the Lord at that time, saying, O Lord God, Thou 
hast begun to show Thy servant Thy greatness and 
Thy mighty hand. .. . I pray Thee, let me go over 
and see the good land that is beyond Jordan, that 
_ goodly mountain and Lebanon.” But the Lord 
says to him: ‘Speak no more unto Me of this 
matter. Get thee up into the top of Pisgah and 
lift up thine eyes westward,” and so forth; and 
then: ‘‘ But charge Joshua, and encourage him 
and strengthen him; for he shall go over before 
this people and he shall cause them to inhabit the 
land which thou shalt see.” 

‘Moses or not Moses—what a splendid passage, and 
how suggestive of the life of every man for whom 


(Co # 


religion is real or who is consecrated to a great | 


- quest or a great crusade! ‘Thou hast begun to Or ee 


show thy servant thy greatness’’—we never get , 


beyond that, however far we go. Herrmann, in 
his great book, The Communion of the Christian 
with God (for which I, for one, do not cease to 
be grateful) says somewhere something like this: 
«‘ The Christian has constantly the consciousness of 


being on the threshold of fresh knowledge of God.” 


I think it is true not only in religion, but in every 
serious study. Ask poet or painter how he feels 
about Beauty; it is the same note: “Thou hast 
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begun to show thy servant thy greatness.” I can 
never forget a stanza of a Keswick hymn that I once 
heard an old Bristol friend sing. (It is always some- 
thing to have a friend’s name tagged on to anything 
that is worth while.) 


Jesus, I am resting, resting 

On the joy of what Thou art; 
I am finding out the greatness 

Of Thy loving heart. 


It seems to me an epitome of the Christian life and 
(if you like) of Church history. ‘Thou hast begun 
to shew thy servant.” _) 

Well, of course, the servant wants to go on with 
the great work, and the discovery of God’s great- 
ness; and God, talking with him “as a man with 
his friend,” says “ Enough! speak no more unto 
me of this matter”—the rough blunt words that 
between friends prove friendship. There comes a 
time when pioneer or artist, with all the world 
spread before him from his hill top, must drop his 
task and leave it to another to lead men into the 
Promised Land. It may be a sore moment; but 
our author draws Moses as greater than to feel sore. 
What does the great Greek critic, Longinus, say ? 
“The soul takes wings at the sight of the sublime, 
and soars on high with glad uplift, as happy as if she 
had produced it herself.” No, Moses is not to go 
over Jordan, but our author catches the vision of the 
wonderful disinterestedness of those to whom the 
Lord has begun to show His greatness. Joshua 
shall go, then; and Moses, in his picture, turns to 
Joshua and, to put spirit into him, points to the 
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past, to the experiences they have shared, in which 
God began to show His greatness—“ Thine eyes 
have seen.” Oliver Cromwell would have his son 
“read a little history ” ; Christian in the Pzlgrim’s 
Progress was “had into the study where they 
showed him Records of the greatest Antiquity ” 
before they “ had him into the Armory.” History 
is a good tonic for a Christian; and so our old 
writer saw, and John Newton is with him— 


And can He have taught me 
To trust in His name, 

And thus far have brought me, 
To put me to shame? 


It is not a bad place to start one’s reflections for 
the New Year. The “ good resolves ” we all know, 
but they were bound to be no good. It is only 
revelation and experience that carry you on, 
whether God speaks to you in colours or the beauty 
of Greek syllables, or in days in the desert. Once 
realize that He has begun and take a good look at 
what He has done—as our author says, “‘ remember 
all the way which the Lord thy God led thee forty 
years”—and no wonder if the Kings of Canaan 
tremble as you cross Jordan. 
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Some time ago I was looking at a small collection 
of Roman coins with an archeologist, a man whose 
learning is a joy and a terror to a person like myself. 
He named one and another of the coins at a glance. 
They were all silver pennies, not quite the diameter 
of English sixpences, but thicker, and the silver in 
each was worth (I suppose) about ninepence or 
tenpence. Here was Augustus who ordered that 
all the world should be taxed. Here was Vespasian 
with his huge face and emphatic nose and neck— 
Vespasian, father of the Titus who destroyed 
Jerusalem. Here was Marcus Aurelius with his 
beard, the philosopher emperor, “the saint and 
exemplar of Agnosticism.” Here was Julia Masa, 
with her well-combed hair in neat order—the lady 
who loved to see her grandsons emperors; but I 
need not make a catalogue. The archeologist 
suddenly picked out one coin and told me it was 
priced in the catalogues above them all: it was 
worth 15s., he said, not for its weight or its con- 
dition—that was obvious. But on it was an image 
and superscription—thus : 


TI CAESAR DIVI AUG F-AUGUS 


“Tiberius Cesar, son of the Divine Augustus, 
Augustus.” Then the coin belonged to the reign 
that began in a.p. 14 and ended in a.p. 37, and it 
bore the likeness and the title of the emperor of 
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whom Tacitus tells such a wonderful story in the 
first six books of his Annals. ‘The literary associa- 
tion of the coin was with the pathetic figure of 
the solitary old Emperor, whom Nature planned 
to be second in command and Accident made first 
with no second whom he could trust. Still, I 
don’t think even Tacitus left Tiberius so thrilling 
as to make him outweigh Marcus Aurelius in 
popular interest. 

No, the value of the coin rested on something 
else—something quite accidental and casual. At 
the far end of the Mediterranean there was a 
quarrel among Jews; a much-advertised prophet 
was growing tiresome, and an ingenious device was 
arranged by the legitimate parties to get him out 
of the way, neutralized if not more effectually 
silenced. Ought a conscientious Jew to give tribute 
to Cesar? they asked him. ‘‘ Show me a penny,” 
he said, and they showed him presumably a silver 
penny of the emperor of the day. Whose is this 
image and superscription? he asked, as it lay in 
his hand. On the coin was stamped 


TI CASAR DIVI AUG F AUGUS 


Then, said he, “‘ Render to Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 
And they marvelled at him, says our oldest his- 
torian; and the answer, say some of the com- 
mentators, was a death warrant, the end of any 
possible popularity. I should like for a moment 
to digress from my theme—surely one may be 
irrelevant on Saturday, a half-holiday—and quote 
the most brilliant interpretation of the sentence 
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I know—Tertullian’s: ‘Give to Cesar what is 
Cesar’s—his image on the coin: give to God what 
is God’s—His image in man.” And now I return 
to my penny. 

So the coin under discussion was presumably of 
the very same issue as that was, which lay in the 
palm of Jesus, and was associated with his wonder- 
ful phrase, and perhaps with his condemnation to 
the Cross. At least collectors think the supposi- 
tion so probable that, although the actual coin 
may perhaps have been an old one of Augustus, 
they will pay more for the issue of Tiberius. The 
reason is worth reflection, as an instance of Time’s 
Revenges. When an emperor derives historical 
significance with collectors from the fact that a 
provincial carpenter once had one of the imperial 
coins in his rough hand, there is a change of 
values which would probably have startled their 
contemporaries. Nobody attached the least added 
value to that penny, but the mere probability that 
it bore the image of Tiberius sends up the value 
of all the pennies of Tiberius hundreds of years 
afterwards. P 

The fancy rises.| Suppose that the little silver 
coin in the collection had been—it=is~the=wildest 
dream, but supposeit had been—the identical penny 
which they produced when he said, “Show me a 
penny,” which lay in His hand and over which that 
great sentence was spoken! ‘To speak commer- 
cially, as..collectors-have~to--speak~at=times, what 
would it have been worth in the market, with the 
Vatican eager to have it, and the British Museum 
advancing a patriotic plea, and~Mr°JP. Morgan, 
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and perhaps others, making offers too? The pros- 
pect beggars imagination! And all this because 
HE touched it! Ask-Pontius-Pilate-what-he-would 
have said, or Caiaphas, or Tiberius, or even Judas, 
who had some other coins with-associations which 
he might have sold. Or.ask some of our contempor- 
aries who was the most interesting figure in history. 
If one merely take as guide the commercial estimate 
of-the—collector-the—-answer~is-interesting. Why 
should Jesus of all people send values up ? 

He does ; and not only in the circles of collectors. 
I have known of property rising in value because 
a vacant lot near by was bought by a group of his 
followers to build a church, But far more interest- 
ing are other instances. \Is it not remarkable how 
he sends up the value of people whom he touches ? 
And this not in price-lists, for they are seldom put 
there, and not for collectors’ reasons; for the 
people whom he touches are not put in museums ; 
they are not curiosities, and they are not “scarce,” (| 
as catalogues say. .They are constantly to be met, 
and the rise in value is one that everybody can 
recognize. 1-have-often-thought-that,-as~an~ex-, 
ample of plain speech, a passage of St Paul is hard 
to beat. He is writing to his friends in the church 
at Corinth, and he runs over a list of disgusting 
types, idolaters, people addicted_to filthy vices of 
the flesh, thieves, drunkards,-and extortioners, and 
none of them, he saysy“will inherit the Kingdom 
of God. And then‘he turns abruptly on his corre- 
spondents : ‘And such were some of you.” “ But,” 
he goes6n, “ ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, + 
but ye are justified in the name-of-the Lord Jesus.” 
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As Is,-Solloncirons ba -uszalieorcesvepon “Tf any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature.” The touch 
of Christ raised the collector’s value for the coin ; * 
it raised the real and inherent worth of these people. 
—and of a great many more. This is plain history. / 

If anybody turns on me and says that the prices 

of the penny of Tiberius represents a fancy or a 

fictitious value, and suggests that the rise in value 
of certain people is also associated with fancy—a. 
fancy of their own, with no evidence behind ite. 
—what is one to say? “ My dear sir! hold that * 
opinion as long as you can! One of these days 
you may find out that, in a real world, real effects 
follow real causes; and then,we may argue with 
you—or rejoice with you ! “My business for the 
moment is that of the historian, to note the fact 
that in some cases—roughly speaking and as near 
as I can remember, about ten thousand times ten 
thousand—association with Jesus Christ has put 
up the value of men and women and made them 
genuine Godsends to society and to everybody who 
has known them. That I find to bea fact, and as 
a historian I think it a peculiarly interesting fact ; 
I like to think of it, and I base a great many hopes 


upon It, / 
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Vottairg, I have been told, had a special antipathy 
to the Hebrew prophet, Habakkuk. I have not 
heard his exquisite reason, but he dismissed him, 
they say, in a famous phrase, Habakkuk’ was capable 
de tout. Many Englishmen, it is to be feared, have 
not even antipathy for him. As Moody once said 
to a young friend, ‘What is the good of talking 
about two Isaiahs to people who have never heard 
of one?” Habakkuk is a name not often heard; 
it is rarely given by modern mothers to their sons, 
and not often printed in the public Press. But he 
is worth an hour, if you have a Bible, one evening 
when you are not going to church. 

Professed students of the Bible, the scholars, 
have had many battles and perplexities over 
the text and date of Habakkuk and the order 
of the sections in the two short chapters which, 
with a psalm of nineteen verses, make up all his 
works. 

What anybody will notice, who will read this 
little book with any attention, is its wealth of 
memorable phrase, not least in the Authorized 
Version, but not only there. To begin with a 
few outstanding ones, I remember in the English 
grammar of fifty years ago (not all our text-books 
were quite new) the illustration, “ more fierce than 
evening wolves.” Even if, with Dr Moffatt, you 
turn it into “keener than wolves by night,” it 
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gives you a picture, but you may just as well keep 
here what I have heard aptly called “the real 
Bible.” 

In the next place, ever since Keble twisted the 
phrase backwards and forwards in his hymn, and 
perhaps earlier, people keep speaking of documents 
or signs of the times which “ who runs may read.” 
Think of “the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty 
nation ”’—what a phrase! And what a picture he 
draws of God, as he faces up to Him—“ Thou art 
of purer eyes than to behold evil”; how it haunts 
the mind! Was the man not something of a poet 
who heard the house crying out—“ for the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber shall answer it” ? “The Lord is in His 
holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
Him ”—surely there you have one of the great 
permanent moods of religion, and a classical expres- 
sion given to it. And how many people have found 
peace of mind in the very phrase of another con- 
viction of this prophet—“ The earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

Students of literature remark on such things as 
Othello’s turn for the visualizing adjective—“ Kee 
up your bright swords for the dew will rust them ” 
—or the recurrence of light in darkness in Macbeth 
or of fire in a book of the Iliad. “The shining of 
thy glittering spear” is the turn of a verse in the 
prayer or psalm that makes Chapter III., whoever 
wrote it. But for a whole passage of visualizing 
take this—it is the onrush of the Chaldeans with 
their horses swifter than leopards and more fierce 
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than evening wolves, and I give it in Moffatt’s 
rendering— 


They swoop from far away 

Like vultures pouncing on their prey ; 

Their host swarms up for havoc, 

Eager and onward, 

Sweeping up prisoners like sand ; 

They scoff at kings 

And rulers they deride ; 

A fortress is sport to them. 

They pile their mounds of earth and capture it— 
Then forward like the wind ! 


The man who wrote that (and, I will say, the man 
who translated it) captured the very movement of 
the bitter and hasty nation that he watched from 
his tower. 

But there is more in Habakkuk than the poet’s 
gift of phrase and the poet’s feeling for movement 
and for suffering. Sir George Adam Smith sums 
him up as “the prophet as sceptic,” and traces 
his scepticism back to the reaction of bitter experi- 
ence against the great conception of God, to which 
the prophets had been leading Israel. For, as he 
says, it is a commonplace of religious doubt that 
problems arise and become vigorous in proportion 
to the purity and tenderness of a man’s conception 
of God. It has always been easy and obvious to 
believe in the devil, but God is harder to under- 
stand and explain. 


O thou Eternal, how long shall I cry, 

And thou wilt never hear? ... 

Art not thou the Eternal from of old, 

My God, my Majestic One ?—Thou diest not. 
Are they a judgment from thee, O Eternal, 
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Messengers of chastisement ? 

Thine eyes are too pure to rest on evil, 
Thou canst not look on at oppression. 
Why then be silent when the impious 
Are swallowing up the good ? 


Jeremiah asked the same question (Chapter XII.) ; 
every tender and spiritual nature asks it; it is the 
problem of Gethsemane. 

There is only one way to solve the problem. It 
is to wait, to take a long view and a broad view, 
to move like the poet of Job to God’s point of 
outlook. “I will hear what God the Lord will 
speak,” says one great psalmist (Ixxxv.), “‘ for he will 
speak peace unto his people.” “I waited patiently 
for the Lord,” says another (xl.). Habakkuk puts 
the same thought in his own way, in a noble 
image; patience and a wide outlook, how could you 
picture them better than he does ? 


On my watch-tower will I stand, 

And take up my post on the rampart ; 

I will watch to see what He says to me, 
And what answer He will offer to my plea. 


Waiting and watching—yes, and holding the 
fort till a signal is given—patience and a sense of 
responsibility, these are the ways to understanding. 
Yet another psalmist shall help us here (Ixxiii.)— 
“Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain and 
washed my hands in innocency. . . . If I say, I 
will speak thus, behold I had been faithless to thy 
children.” So Habakkuk stands on his tower and 
watches, and holds the fort, and strikes out that 
phrase of his that has had the greatest history of 
all— the just shall live by his faithfulness.” 
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So we are told to render it, but the Greek trans- 
lators wrote: ‘The just shall live by his faith.” 
The two are not inconsistent ; in fact, you cannot 
have either faithfulness or faith without the other. 
But Paul read it in Greek, and, as we all know, 


In his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains. 


And the conclusion, whether it be Habakkuk’s 
writing or not, is his thought; and here it shall 
be given in William Cowper’s rendering, for this 
obscure prophet has inspired quite a number of 
English hymn-writers. 


Though vine nor figtree neither 
Their wonted fruit shall bear, 
Though all the field should wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there ; 
Yet, God the same abiding, 

His praise shall tune my voice ; 
For, while in Him confiding, 

I cannot but rejoice. 
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R. W. Date notes in one of his books that George 
Whitefield, so far as the records showed, had 
never preached a sermon on manners; but, he 
adds, Jesus of Nazareth thought it worth while, and 
had done it. One thinks at once of the talk about 
“taking the lowest room” when we are guests. 

On the other hand, there are people of the sort 
who rather like superficial difficulties ; and to them 
the injunction “Salute no man by the way” seems 
construable as a negation of courtesy. They do not 
quite like his addressing his mother, and the 
Samaritan at the well, as “ Woman!” In much 
the same vein, I have heard, an attempt has been 
made to prove the Gospels forgeries on the score of 
bad geography. Bethlehem is an inland town, and 
Matthew attributes “coasts” to it. “ Woman,” 
of course, is not yet quite obsolete English, even 
in these democratic days, and the vocative of it 
(gunai) is an address for a Queen in Greek tragedy. 
The context refutes any notion of discourtesy in 
the charge to the seventy to salute no man, as we 
shall see. Once more, it is a safe canon to interpret 
the Gospels by Jesus rather than Jesus by the 
Gospels. What is your resultant picture of Jesus 
as you read them, and as you read the men and 
women whom he has influenced? Construe the 
single passage by that, as a beginning, and then, if 
you feel you must reject it, take another good look 
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at it, or even, in cases of doubt, go to the Greek, or 
learn a little of the ways and manners of the Nearer 
Orient. 

It is remarkable, as one turns over the pages of 
the Gospels, how many illustrations they give of 
Jesus’ attitude to ordinary men and women. From 
the very first people wondered at “the words of 
grace” that he spoke. “Grace” is one of St 
Paul’s words to express the nature of God, oftener 
to be found in his Epistles than in the Gospels ; it 
is not once used in Matthew or Mark. It is not a 
technical term with Paul, but a natural expression ; 
and it has centuries of association in the Greek with 
the ideas of charm and generosity and—in fact, of 
grace in the ordinary English sense. In that early 
passage of St Luke we must take it that the people 
were stirred by the natural charm of Jesus when he 
spoke. It is delightful to find it put so explicitly. 
No wonder the common people heard him gladly. 

For a man charged with a mission from God, 
Jesus seems to have had a surprising amount of 
leisure. [I have known great and good men so 
terribly charged with missions that they can 
scarcely allow you five minutes, “and then you 
must go,” if they will see you at all; and the effect 
of the concession on me is that I prefer to go in two 
minutes and not call again. I was interested in the 
remark of an eminent man of science: ‘* The great 
men always have time—look at Bateson,” he added. 
Sir Denison Ross has said he hardly ever caught the 
great Persian scholar, E. G. Browne, at work, 
though he certainly did an amazing amount of 
work on a very high level. | Jesus, like Dr Johnson, 
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could “linger over a dish of tea,” or whatever dish 
they set before him. Incidentally, his disciples 
were given the hint to be pleased with what was 
given them, which is still another way of being at 
other people’s disposal. 

Poor Martha was taught (whatever be the exact 
text) that her guest would be more easily satisfied 
with the meal than she was. He preferred a 
woman’s company to her dinner—a fact which 
good housewives persistently refuse to believe of 
him or of any other man. He liked to talk with 
people, and they obviously liked to talk with him. — 
It is clear from the Gospel stories that he could be 
interrupted ; the listener was no “ passive bucket 
to be pumped into,” like Carlyle restive under 
Coleridge’s stream of monologue. A woman in- 
terrupts a talk of his with a very homely congratu- 
lation of his mother; a man breaks in with a 
grumble about his brother; and Jesus has a word 
of serenity and sense for each of them. His own 
disciples seem constantly to have felt free to criticize 
him, and he criticized them, and all in good part, 
and quite naturally. 

Sense and serenity mark his manners. We all 
know the famous passage about turning the other 
cheek, which Celsus in the second century thought 
so vulgar. There is a variant on it in the Gospels, 
which is not often noted. One of the most familiar 
words of the Orient is Salaam. The Hebrew or 
Aramaic form was in familiar and daily use in the 
land of Jesus, and it is represented in the Greek by — 
a very literal translation. “Into whatsoever house 
ye enter, first say, ‘ Peace be to this house.2 And 
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if a son of peace be there, your Peace shall rest upon 
it; if not your Peace shall turn to you again.” 
The Authorized Version alters this for some reason 
and makes it against the Greek “ the son of peace,” 
which English people (I think) generally miscon- 
strue or leave alone; the Greek has no definite 
article, and so we get in it a charming phrase of 
Jesus’ own. 

Picture the scene; the weary disciple reaches a 
house and craves rest and food, and he gives the 
usual greeting of Peace. There is in the house a 
son of peace—a kindly nature of the peace-maker 
sort that sets men at rest and makes them ha 
without their knowing why. (‘So like God!” says 
Jesus elsewhere). The greeting is echoed, and two 
sons of peace settle down to enjoy each other’s 
company, and Peace rests on the house. But if 
the man of the house, or the woman it may be, is 
a churl—what are you to do when people are rude 
to you? No, not call fire from heaven upon them 
—whether it will really come or not. “No! No!” 
said Jesus: “ you know not what manner of spirit 
you are of!” and then he said: ‘ Well, let’s go 
to another village.’ One of the most revealing 
sentences in the Gospels follows, so plain and 
obvious that you never notice it, “they went to 
another village.” His Peace! returned on him. 
You will be better, he says, for saying Peace! 
even if there is not a son of peace there; your 
benediction on him will reach your Heavenly 
Father’s heart (if it doesn’t reach the other man’s), 
and He will answer the prayer for you. Courtesy 
is a straight path to blessing. 
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Perhaps the writer of the Fourth Gospel had 
this saying in mind when he wrote down, “ My 
Peace! I give unto you, but not as the world gives 
it.” No, not as the world gives it—formally and 
absent-mindedly, forgetful of the derivation of 
“‘ good-bye.” It is characteristic of Jesus and his 
mind and his feeling for men, this playful turning 
of Peace / into something concrete, as it were, and 
almost personal. 

The Gospels are full of stories of his putting 
himself at the disposal of people—going with them, 
_ as he did with Jairus, and helping them at a cost to 
himself, when virtue goes out of him. What a 
picture of him that story in Mark gives—worn out 
and stealing away to an unfamiliar region to escape 
people for a little, being discovered and besieged 
by the Syro-Phcenician woman. He cannot take 
the children’s bread for others, he says. I cannot 
believe that he really said the added words about 
giving it to dogs—at any rate, with anything like 
our English sense, and I fear the Greek and Aramaic 
was worse. ‘“‘ Well, the little dogs under the table 
can have the children’s crumbs,” says the woman ; 
and Jesus does what she asks “ because of what you 
have just said.” Her Peace! (or its witty equivalent) 
rested on him, and then came back to her own 
house with great happiness. “If a man compel 
thee to go a mile with him, go two miles,” says 
Jesus, and turn forced labour into friendship and 
its glad helpfulness: that way you will make the ~ 
man better himself and things easier for the next 
Reop'e he has to levy help from. 

(One of the wisest men I ever knew replied once 
28 
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to a remark upon the extraordinary power of charm’ 
in human life as contrasted with brains or ability, 
“Well! didn’t you ever read it in the New Testa- 
. ment?” Where? He suggested the passage : 
“By love serve one another.” The essence of 
charm is, after all, the recognition of the other 
man’s personality and his feelings without saying so, 
the tacit contribution of rest and gaiety of mind 
to him—the very things that help him best to face 
the world. Why should you take the trouble ? 
Can you do it by taking the trouble? You can 
only do it by a fundamental belief that the other 
man matters—a belief that becomes instinct. The 
people who help you with their charm don’t know 
how much they do for you. Lseem-to-be-deseribing 
 the.blessed.at-the-Last-Judgment,.though-I-was-not 
thinking—of--that~passage. Charm becomes the 
natural expression of the nature with those who 
consort with Jesus—they-grow-in-quick intelligence 

; people; his Peace !-rests upon them, 
and it gives them a new sense of leisure, a new sense 
of humour, and a new sympathy. If-you-want.to 
understand-the real value-of men and women; read 
the~Gospels over~agains Charm and the Cross 
seem to be different vocabularies ; but are they a 
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I atways have a preference for a hymn-book 
which has the name of the writer attached to 
the hymn, and, if possible, a date. Sometimes, I 
own, if the hymns are not well chosen in church 
—that is, if they do not suit my theology or my 
literary standards—there is relief in a historical 
digression. In any case, it is a part of a man’s 
religious education to know something about 
Doddridge and Charles Wesley and the rest. A 
hymn-book is like an anthology—it is an anthology ; 
it ought to teach you history as well as minister 
to your need for religious expression. History, 
after all, is a large element in any real religion. 
“ Brothers, we are treading where the saints have 
trod,” is the good couplet of one popular hymn ; 
it echoes St Augustine’s Confessions and the eleventh 
and twelfth chapters of Hebrews. A good hymn, 
like a good book, has its marginalia; it is enriched 
by the religious experience of the people who have 
sung it and used it. ‘That is one reason why I love 
the old hymns as I love old poets and old historians, 
and also because they are apt to have more in them. 
Who was it that wrote this of modern poetry ? 


The songs our singers sing us now, 
O, boy Comatas, sing not thou ! 
I am with that man. 
Some of my own earliest associations are with 
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the Scottish metrical psalms. I know quite well 
that stolid Saxons, who sing Faber’s sugar-and- 
water stuff about angels, quote all sorts of things 
from the Scottish book— 


A man was famous, and was had 
In estimation 
According as he lifted up 
His axe thick trees upon. (xxiv. 5.) 


They turn back a page and deride the straight- 
forward line— 


Nevertheless continually. 


Let them deride, and let me finish the rest of the 
verse, and add a few lines more: 


Nevertheless, continually, 
O Lord, lam with Thee: _ 
Thou dost me hold by my right hand, 
And still upholdest me. 


Thou, with Thy counsel, while I live, 
Wilt me conduct and guide ; 

And to Thy glory afterward 
Receive me to abide. (Ixxiii. 23, 24.) 


Not so bad, I think—if words sung are to convey 
ideas, as St Paul held for one, and I for another. 
There is something to be said for “ erring with 
St Paul.” 

The book has its history—a long one. “Good 
and Godly ballads” replaced ribald songs at the. 
Reformation—pungent verse that emphasized what 
people knew well then and what we need historians 
like Miss Eileen Power to tell us now. There is 
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good Church history, ancient and medieval, in the 


stanza : 
God send every priest ane wife, 
And every nunne a man, 
That they may live that haly life, 
As first the Kirk began. 


But something else was wanted in church; for con- 
gregational singing is one of the secrets of Pro- 
testantism ; and as the Middle Age had chanted 
the Latin Psalter, Scots and English sought one 
of their own. 

Coverdale tried his hand in imitation of Luther. 
Luther’s tune may have been in his heart, but 
prose was Coverdale’s gift. Sternhold and Hopkins, 
according to ‘Thomas Fuller, drank more deep of 
Jordan than of Helicon. King James VI. and I. 
preferred Helicon; ‘he made a verse (as became 
Buchanan’s best scholler) sanissimi coloris, of a 
most dainty and elaborate composition,” and “ was 
in hand (when God called him to sing Psalmes with 
the Angels) with the translation of our Church 
Psalmes.”” So said the English bishop; the Scot 
complained of “harsh and thrawen phrases, new 
coined and court terms, poetical conceits and 
heathenish liberty, which . . . served to mak 
people glaik.” Charles I. tried to impose his father’s 
versions on Scotland by force. The Common- 
wealth saw Parliament take up the matter, and it 
became an issue between Lords and Commons 
whether to sanction the version of William Barton, 
M.A., or of Francis Rous, once of Oxford, now M.P. 
and afterwards Provost of Eton. The Commons 
supported their brother member, and sent a recom- 
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nendation in that sense to Edinburgh. But 
Edinburgh moved cautiously, spent four years 
considering, and at last approved a book based on 
Rous, with improvements—“ most-what composed,” 
wrote Mr Barton, “‘ out of mine and Mr Rous his ” 
—in parts helped by two other versions, the famous 
Zachary Boyd’s included, and with several psalms 
taken bodily from older sources. Old Hundredth 
was the work of William Kethe, and the old Hundred 
and ‘Twenty-Fourth (the metre of which greatly 
perplexed me as a boy) was by William Whitting- 
ham, a brother-in-law of Calvin and one of the 
great scholars who made the Genevan version of 
our Bible—the “ Breeches Bible,” as it is called. 

The book was issued in 1650, and twelve years 
later came episcopacy and the “killing time” 
began. Memorable stories tell how much the book 
did for Scotland, and how its stanzas lived in the 
hearts of men and women. They nerved the 
martyr for the ordeal. Hugh M‘Kail, tortured 
in the boot, forgot his shattered leg “for fear of 
his neck” (he said), and wrote Latin elegies in 
prison ; on the scaffold he sang: 


Into Thine hands I do commit 
My spirit; for Thou art He, 

O Thou, JEHOVAH, God of truth, 
That hast redeemed me. (xxxi. 5.) 


Margaret Wilson, tied to a stake in the Solway, 
sang as she drowned : 
My sins and faults of youth 
Do Thou, O Lord, forget : 


After Thy mercy think on me, 
And for Thy goodness great. (xxv. 7.) 
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On July 1, 1679, Claverhouse surprised a field 
conventicle at Drumclog, but the armed Scots left 
the gathering, and, as they moved down hill to 
meet the dragoons, they sang : 


There arrows of the bow He brake, 
The shield, the sword, the war, 

More glorious Thou than hills of prey, 
More excellent art far. (Ixxvi. 3, 4.) 


The Psalm came true, and they broke the dragoons, 
the shield and the sword, though Claverhouse 
unhappily escaped. Alexander Peden, the great 
romantic and prophetic figure, long hunted, is 
recorded as singing after a night in a sheep house 
Psalm xxxii., and at the end he repeated the seventh 
verse : 


Thou art my hiding-place, Thou shalt 
From trouble keep me free, 

Thou with songs of deliverance 
About shalt compass me. 


“These and the following,” he added, “ are sweet 
lines, which I got at the burnside this morning, 
and we'll get more to-morrow, and so we'll get 
daily provision.” 

Incidentally the tunes which we still recall, 
which Burns named in the “ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” have been associated with the book from 
the start, for they are at any rate as old as the days 
of Knox. 

The language, as Sir Walter Scott said, “ though 
homely, is plain, forcible, and intelligible, and very 
often possesses a rude sort of majesty. Their 
antiquity is also a circumstance striking to the 
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imagination, and possessing a corresponding influ- 
ence upon the feelings. ‘They are the very words 
and accents of our early reformers—sung by them 
in woe and gratitude in the fields, in the churches, 
and on the scaffold.” ‘“ Entwined with mony ties 
o’ hame and infancy,” bringing back Scottish scenes 
and Scottish people, no wonder they hold us. So 
for my part 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 

My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heav’n and earth hath made. 


Thy foot He’ll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps. 
Behold, He that keeps Israel, 
He slumbers not, nor sleeps. (cxxi. 1.) 
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Wuen Abraham Lincoln had anything to say 
to a man which needed a little tact, he was apt 
to fall back upon anecdote. From his clerking 
days at New Salem he was known as a story-teller, 
and when he was President it became a tradition 
that he would “tell a little story.” There were 
those who were annoyed by the habit ; but, as his 
English biographer says, “‘ it served a purpose, when 
intrusive questions had to be evaded, or reproofs 
or refusals to be given without offence. As his 
laborious and sorrowful task came to weigh heavier 
upon him his capacity for play of this sort became 
a great resource to him.” It was a touch of 
universal humanity; old history is full of it— 
apologue, fable, parable, they are all variants of 
“telling a little story.” The greatest of all ancient 
historians has suffered much as Lincoln did in his 
lifetime, from clever people who miss the human in 
the homely, and do not understand how much a 
simple vehicle carries; and the Bible is almost as 
full as Herodotus of episodes of the kind. 

Here is a King coming back in triumph, successful 
in war, magnanimous in treaty, and a wounded and 
bandaged soldier stops him with a petition. Tradi- 
tion, and perhaps a certain bonhomie, makes the 
King willing to listen; and, as happens so often, 
the tale is a foolish one; the facts related carry an 
inevitable conclusion; there is no option but to 
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point it. The man had served, he said, in the 
recent battle, “and, behold, a man turned aside 
and brought a man unto me, and said, Keep this 
man ; if by any means he be missing, then shall thy 
life be for his life, or else thou shalt pay a talent of 
silver”; and he naively concludes his tale with 
the words: “And as thy servant was busy here 
and there, he was gone.” Which does not seem 
surprising. ‘The suppliant is something of a fool, 
the King sees ; “ thyself hast decided it,” he replies 
and wants to passon. But the man does not move 
off ; he has more to say; he is one of the prophets, 
who could be bloodthirsty enough in those days, 
and he flashes out his variant of “Thou art the 
man.” A silly magnanimity, a gush of sentimental- 


ism has led Ahab to throw away the advantages of 


his victory, and he is flushed with pride in the 
generosity with which he gave away the national 
security, which other men had bled and died to 
win. Politically the prophet was right ; the fruits 
of war were lost in the terms of peace, and Israel 
paid for it heavily. What Ahab might have had 
back of his own on terms of his choosing, he had to 
fight to regain; he failed and he lost his life, and 
Syria remained the enemy for generations. 

Perhaps the tale of a man of God, so savage in 
his conception of God’s meaning and God’s inten- 
tions, jars a little. Pecca fortiter, Luther’s old 
maxim—“ sin like a man”—is a paradox we do 
not much like. ‘‘He hath done all things half” 
is many an Englishman’s epitaph. As Bagehot 
pointed out, as a people we are all of us anxious 
““not to go too far.” The story invented by the 
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prophet to catch the King has at least one feature 
in it that represents us and our day—“‘as thy 
servant was busy here and there.” 

Look at the man—eager to do the right thing, 
lots of right things. Entrusted with a prisoner, he 
will guard him—and do a crowd of other things, 
take a message perhaps, help to carry a fallen 
soldier, have his share in bringing up reserves, 
ammunition—a thoroughly all-round useful man ; 
only oddly enough, by some chance, the prisoner 
has vanished. He was told to wait there; he 
saluted gravely and stood, and when his guard was 
away just a little longer than usual—he vanished. 
And now there is trouble, and all the valuable 
service actually rendered by the eager soldier goes 
for nothing. ‘There is a genius for story-telling, as 
Charles Reade pointed out, in some of these Old 
Testament people; and if the immediate moral of 
the story-teller was meant for Ahab, perhaps the 
story may be pointed at other people to-day—let us 
say, at the education authorities. 

Yes, let us look at English education and American. 
Thy servant, the teacher, is busy here and there ; 
the examiner is busy here and there; the inspector 
is busy here and there; the faddists are busy here 
and there, in and out of Parliament; and the 
child is gone. Gone, very often, with bits of. this 
and bits of that, but no education, with an ill- 
trained mind that has never done any single thing 
thoroughly, that has been crammed and prepared 
and examined, but never taught to think. And 
everybody has been busy! and the child was over- 
worked, its mother and the family doctor agreed. 
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And old heathens like Socrates, with his Silenus 
smile, suggest that we could so easily have taught 
the young mind the way to think. I wonder if we 
could have—only, of course—well, one headmaster 
counted up the various ‘‘ indispensable ” subjects 
urged by educational experts; they were sixty- 
eight, if I remember. You must have science and 
geography and isotherms and atoms and the 
nineteen-times table and the dates of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah and dozens of other things ; every 
good teacher is busy here and there. It is only 
idle dogs that corrupt the youth, and go about 
talk-talk-talking like Socrates, who fail to realize 
how busy people can be. Hemlock was created for 
them. 

But perhaps the teachers may hurl the story 
back at us. Did not Dorothy Wordsworth enter 
one day in her diary: ‘ William wasting his mind 
on magazines?” Did not William a few years later 
admit, in the Prelude, that at Cambridge he 


Read lazily in trivial books ? 


Is there not a good deal of diffusion of mind still 
among us—so much to read, which after all is not 
first rate and need not be read; so much that 
crowds out the supreme things? ‘Thy servant is 
busy here and there—and dies before he has quite 
had time to realize the opportunities of English 
literature—to say nothing of Greek. The Greek 
has gone, while we have been busy ; and there are 
those who take leave to call us centrifugal. 

Suppose this very furious ancient prophet 
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dropped into the headquarters of our church, 
would he need to think out a new story? How 
many separate societies ought a good denomination 
to organize? What leisure for his own mental and 
spiritual development can a great Christian leader 
have? What a priggish question! But how can 
he lead his fellow-Christians, if intellectually and 
spiritually he is behind them? Only an American 
President can do that. Everybody knows that great 
leaders, great politicians, great men generally, have 
so much to do, that they lose touch with the 
real world ; they are so busy here and there, they 
have not leisure of mind to listen, let alone to 
understand. I wish that prophet would turn up 
at some of the next May meetings. 

Then, again, there is the Christian religion—it 


.d\seems to be getting a little disintegrated. ‘There is 


a great Peace Movement, several for Temperance 
(of one dilution or another, Anglican temperance 
—not quite teetotal—and other kinds), there is 
Higher Criticism, and there is Fundamentalism, 
and Girl Guides, Women’s Leagues, Citizens’ 
Leagues, and Men’s Brotherhoods, Fellowships, and 
Conventions; and on the last day we may be 
saying, “‘ As ‘Thy servants were busy here and there, 
the Man was gone.” How seldom one hears very 
much to-day from pulpits about the really central 
things of the Gospel! A great deal about a Jesus 
who is delightfully human, in fact, a sound demo- 
crat, a good comrade, and so on—but not so much 
about the matters of which his mind was full. Do 
you remember how Thomas Carlyle recalls his 
father praying every day: “ Prepare us for those 
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solemn events—death, judgment, and eternity” ? 
Jesus thought about “those solemn events” and 
wished men to think of them; he thought about sin 
and the salvation of men from it; and he gave his 
life on the cross with these things in his head. 
Why? Men have speculated about the cross for 
centuries—and to-day ? Do you remember Henry 
Adams’ final word on Boston Unitarianism—the 
most caustic page ever written on a religion— 
page 34 of his Education? It had ceased to be 
interested in all the problems that had convulsed 
human thought from earliest recorded time. The 
Man, in short, was gone. And I just wonder 
whether the same may not be very near the truth 
about us in England. One can be so busy on the 
circumference as to forget the centre; but in that 
case the circumference suffers. 
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It was about twenty years ago, I think, that Mr 
Bernard Shaw had the happy idea of writing to 
the papers to make it clear that he wrote better 
plays than Shakespeare. Of course, he did not 
quite say that, but it sounded like it. He added 
some qualification that you were apt to miss— 
better plays to act on the modern stage, perhaps. 
Still, it was a bright idea to tell England that you 
were a better dramatist than Shakespeare. I was a 
better bicyclist at that time, I half suspect, than 
either of them, but I did not write to the Press to 
say so. It is something to be a Classic, and that is 
where Shakespeare has the advantage. You may 
say it is unfair; but nobody minds you—you are not 
in the House of Lords, and the Classics are. What 
is a Classic? 

I won’t answer that question directly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln used irrelevant anecdotes to answer 
questions. Let me, for once. A London editor 
once sent me the third volume of Mr J. W. Mackail’s 
verse translation of the Odyssey. I was annoyed. 
I had never read a translation of Homer, and I did 
not want to read one. Still, there it was. I was 
going to the North of Scotland. I put the book 
and no other in my bag, so that I had to read it by 
duress. At Dumfries I looked up with a start. 
Unless I left off, there would be none of it for next 
day ; so it went back into the bag, and next day I 
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finished it in the Pass of Drumochter. After that 
I bought the other two volumes and read every 
word of them. I lent the poem to a physicist ; 
and in spite of some difficulty with the minor 
names, he, too, was carried along to the end. 
Why ? Well, Mr Mackail can write. But ask the 
house of Macmillan how many editions of Butcher 
and lLang’s prose version of the Odyssey they 
have brought out. Even in America, where 
European tradition counts less, and all is up to 
date, Mr George Herbert Palmer’s Odyssey in 
English is a school book, of which I think 350,000 
have been sold. ‘The small boy has no theories or 
prejudices about Classics. ‘Try the tale of Ulysses 
on him—the cave of the Cyclops, for instance. 
Why does everybody want to read the Odyssey ? 
It was made, say, three thousand years ago by a 
Greek of whom we know nothing whatever beyond 
what we can pick for ourselves out of his poems. 
He seems outside everything that makes our lives. 
Modern inventions, wireless and cinema, never 
touched him; no telegram, no steam roller, no 
electric tram stimulated or disturbed him. In 
dress and diet (bacon and wheat bread excepted), 
in politics, in religion, he differed from us. He 
was not an economist nor a psycho-analyst; and 
the nearest thing to a Labour leader his day could 
show, he flagrantly mocked. He was on the side 
of the Chiefs. So where does he touch our day ? 
Well, he could tell a story and keep to the point. 
He has the economy of the great artist, the range, 
the wealth, and the freedom. He knew men and 
he knew man. Man does not change so much as 
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you might think. Mankind, said Goethe, advances, 
and man remains the same. The cinema six 
nights a week and ‘The Smut of the World” on 
Sundays—is that modern? No! Every instinct 
that makes that kind of life goes back to Pithecan- 
thropus; I should be sorry to attribute them to 
the first owner of the Neanderthal'skull. But man 
is man, and neither ape nor pornographer. Man 
loves adventure and battle and fairy tale, the sea 
and his wife and his son, and above all he loves the 
great human qualities. Homer understood this, 
and his tale is all made up of life and living people 
and the great eternal things. He gives, indeed, a 
wonderful picture of an age, but the men of all time 
are living init. How did he doit? I know of no 
better answer than an ancient reader gave long ago 
— The great thing in literature is the echo of a 
great nature, a great soul.” 

Let us try another example. Plato was an 
ancient philosopher, Herbert Spencer a modern 
one ; and which of them lives? Why, their names 
are synonyms for the living and the dead. Why 
should you read Plato? Did you ever know in- 
timately a musician or a poet? Were you always 
able to escape their talk about their temperaments ? 
What rubbish they talk, and how self-conscious 
they are—and yet! I know nothing in.literature 
funnier, truer, or more humorous about the artistic 
temperament than what you may read in Plato’s 
little dialogue, the Jon. Ion is ever with us, and 
Plato drew the eternal artist, temperament and all, 
and then raised the question that we have not 
yet quite finally settled: how is it that artists 
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do what they do? Why can’t sober men of 
business buy Rhyming Dictionaries and write 
better and more sensible poems than those inspired 
madmen? Why will the Muses only share the 
secret of their magic with people who are quite 
incoherent when they try to explain what has 
passed between them? ‘The poetry of the sober- 
sides is no good, says Plato; it is the madman who 
is the true poet. Is Plato quite serious there? Is 
he joking ? Do humour and seriousness go together, 
and which is which? People read Plato because 
they are still interested in that minor problem. 
They also read Plato, because the question of the 
immortality of the soul touches them. The great 
old friend is to drink the hemlock, and his disciples 
gather to the prison for a last talk with Socrates, 
before he crosses into the Unknown. What a 
scene! Do you like great writing? Are you 
stirred by the question of the future of your 
friendships? ‘Then the Phaedo is the book for 
you. Or are you honestly puzzled by these modern 
notions that right and wrong are just what the 
fancy of the day makes them, that we outgrow 
old Moses and his Decalogue, and Queen Victoria 
and her marriage taboos, that Nietzsche may be 
right, and morality just a conventionalized copy 
of the preferences of the Kaiser or the Labour 
Party, that in fact there is nothing final, nothing 
real, in the so-called mor llaw? Then try Plato 
again—the Gorgias or the Republic. ‘They are 
dialogues, of course; and dialogue is an outworn 
mode to-day, unless it is worked up as a novel. 
But in Plato dialogue is not an affair of ninepins ; 
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far from it—the Ninepin King seizes the ball, and 
sends it back at you, and you must look out for 
your shins. Callicles, as Plato draws him, is the 
most up-to-date and modern person I know—a 
practical man of our own day, with nothing 
Victorian about him. Yes, the Classic is at home 
in every age, and knows its people and their interests, 
loves and problems, whenever they live; he bares 
your own heart to you, whoever you are; and he 
shows you things more permanently alive than to- 
days’ newspaper can. 

Or try some of the Christian Classics. Have you 
read St Paul? I will own up that Paul has a good 
deal about him that strikes us as stranger and more 
old-world than anything we find in Plato, queer 
;; survivals of ideas now obsolete. Yes, but not Plato 
‘himself has a clearer sense of what is the matter 
with the human soul, of man’s losing battle with 
Sin (the Anti-social, if you prefer), of man’s craving 
for the Infinite, and of the peace and joy and 
power that come when you realize that you can 
trust God. As peace is the last thing our age 
allows us, since the war and unemployment have 
killed joy, and as nobody has any power to mend 
things to-day, there is something to be said for 
reading a man who has found peace, joy, and power, 
even if you think his belief in demons a funny old 
superstition and incline to suppose he over-estimated 
the significance of Jesus of Nazareth. Perhaps you 
may change your mind on the latter point. 

St Augustine again is a Classic. So many people 
have written “ Confessions” that they bore you, 
and you suspect that no man or woman who writes 
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such things is anything but a poseur and probably 
a bit of a liar. ‘Then you don’t know Augustine, 
that’s all! First of all, let me say what I have kept 
saying. Augustine can write—like Homer, Plato, 
and Paul—and not the least like any of them. You 
can read him; he is so alive, and so like yourself 
and yet worse than you and better; he gets to 
the heart of the thing, and, laying bare his own 
weakness, tells you yours. (I am almost quoting 
As You Like It, you see. ‘Turn up that passage, 
and you will see what a Classic is.) Augustine has 
this advantage, too: he starts (which some authors 
never do) and he gets somewhere (which they 
don’t), and, whether he forges ahead, or dawdles or 
digresses, he is human all the way. His Confessions 
stand alongside of Virgil’s eid, as the other great 
book in Latin. 

All this is too learned ? Too much Greek and 
Latin? Try an English Classic, then, not unlike 
Augustine’s. It was written by quite a plain man, 
who, when he wanted to use Latin, owned he must 
borrow it. He was not a “highbrow”; he was, 
in fact, a tinker, and he wrote one of the most 
wonderful books ever written on religion. It is 
called Grace Abounding You should read it; it is 
an English Classic. 
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Tue ship had to call at Greenock for passengers 
before we could sail out to the Atlantic. So we 
spent the pleasant March afternoon in the Firth 
of Clyde. About 2 o’clock we were alongside 
Ailsa Craig, a splendid rock whose solitude in the 
sea gives you the full worth of her 1140 feet—Ailsa 
Craig, famous in song: 


Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d, 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig— 


and famous as one of the few places (I am told) in 
our islands where the gannet still breeds. 

A little later we came up to Arran, and one after 
another I picked up the pleasant little places J 
knew of old along the shore—Whiting Bay, King’s 
Cross, Lamlash, with memories of student days, 
and Brodick itself with memories still older of 
childhood. And the splendid young men I learnt 
to know in Brodick had died in old age! Then 
Goatfell with a cap of cloud upon him, and farther 
on the familiar Holy Loch and Loch Long, the 
cultivated hills, the mountains behind them, and 
the broad firth. You cannot go back after a 
generation to the old scenes without emotion, 
without regret for what is lost—“ the old familiar 
faces” and the hopes of youth. 

A week or two earlier I had been reading the 
two fine quarto volumes of The Book of Arran, 
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published in Glasgow by the Arran Society. I had, 
_I must own, cut the chapter on the geology, but 
the next section was too good not to read. Away 
back in 1889 I had rambled with a relative from 
Balgoun Farm, on*the west of the island, toward 
Machrie Bay, to see the Standing Stones of Tor- 
more Moss—telics of a distant past that one could 
never forget. Here in The Book of Arran they are 
pictured and described, with others of the kind 
found on the island, monoliths and cists, 


Grey recumbent stones of the dead in desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 

Hills of sheep, and the howes of the silent vanished races, 
And winds, austere and pure. 


We hardly know who those ancient vanished 
races were. ‘T’o say Picts is only to suggest another 
unanswerable question. Were the Picts “ painted,” 
as the Latin suggests, or is the word only a Latin 
adaptation of “the little people” (fechan, pica- 
‘ninny, and soon?) Or were the Picts merely one 
branch of the Celts? None can say with certainty, 
nor whether they or men before them set up the 
stones. Yet they move one, as one thinks of the 
open moor and the solitary monuments among the 
heather. 

The Arran Society have done more. They have 
excavated the saint’s cell on the Holy Isle; and 
what a story it suggests! He at least was a Celt; 
probably a Scot from Ireland, one of Columba’s 

1 Why R. L. Stevenson’s publishers should, in their latest edition, 
speak of ‘the silent vanquished races,” when the poet wrote more 


suggestively (and, I think, truthfully) “vanished,” I do not know, 
for I was taught that my mother’s people were never conquered. 
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school, keen upon a life with God aloof from men 
on the lonely island. What became of him is not 
known; but Norsemen’s runes are found cut in 
the stone of his cell, and Norsemen’s tongues made 
a strange mess of him and his island. Azlean 
Molaise—who could pronounce it? It wore down 
to Lamlash and then it shifted across the bay. 
The Book of Arran tells of the strange scene, when 
that bay was crowded with a fleet of Norsemen, 
bent on war with the Scottish King on the main- 
land. Here was the Montnairn with her 17,000 
tons, where “the hardy Norseman” rowed the 
warships of the Viking, where the saint had paddled 
over in a coracle. And Brodick and Goatfell and 
the “ Firth ” itself—all these names speak of Norse 
conquest and some settlement. 

Arran tells of Bruce taking refuge from the 
English ; King’s Cross, I used to be told, com- 
memorated his coming, and men said he watched 
the spider in a famous cave on the west side. They 
showed his seat hewn in the rock till his admirers 
hacked it to pieces for keepsakes. Of Covenanters 
Arran has little to tell: islands might be traps for 
hunted men, and in any case the Reformed Religion 
throve most strongly on the mainland. But it has © 
its stories of ducal clearances, of big emigrations 
to the New World, and modern attempts to re- 
place sheep with stags upon the hills—on which 
last the Arran Society are discreetly reticent. But 
when one thinks of it all, and recalls the Suther- 
land clearances, and the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it is easy to see, without being a Bolshevist, 
that her noble houses have cost Scotland dear. 
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Through all the changes the old Gaelic fairy tales 
have come down from one generation to the next, and 
you will find them in both languages in the book. 
So, as I walked the deck, the old story of the island 
came back to me, and my own story and the story 
of my people came with it; and they raised the 
same sort of question, the same thought of mortality, 
the same wonder as to the purpose of it all. Away 
to the south, as I said, the gannets still breed on 


their rock; and on these shores another kind breeds (6 


—a kind that sets up monoliths and builds cells and 
fleets, that crosses oceans, colonizes new lands, and 
tells old tales, and in time seems as lost as the 
gannets of two thousand years ago. It isa strange 
thing, life—and the trouble God or Nature has 
taken that there shall always be gannets on the one 
isle and men on the other. But is there meaning 
in the cists of the ancient vanished races, the cells of 
saints, the tales of the Celt or the sad thoughts of a 
modern man’s long-gone childhood ? What does 
it all mean? Is it, as one man wrote, “ vanity and 
a striving after wind ”—“ vanity and vexation of 


spirit” ? There are plenty to tell you it is one © 


story—men or gannets. There is the old stanza of 
the later Greek : 

We are but herded as men fatten swine ; 

Death the one guest that on us all shall dine— 


Now this, now that, he strikes, as luck may fall, 
And never dreams of reason or design. 


There is the students’ song 


Post jucundam juventutem 
Post morosam senectutem 


Nos habebit humus. 
SI 
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Vanity of vanities—is all vanity ? 

Against that view there is chiefly to set the 
judgment of one man—“ Fear not, little flock, it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom ”—his judgment that life is real and that 
the grave is not its goal. Strange as it may seem to 
associate the forgotten men who raised the Standing 
Stones with Jesus of Nazareth, if life is to be real 
one must do it, and must believe that God has His 
purposes, that He holds on to His children who help 
Him to work them out. Strange as their tools and 
their ways seem to us, and as ours may to others 
after as many more centuries, human life must be 
as real as God. 
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-Ir is not in the Gospels as we have them, but one 


of the Fathers of the Church gives us a saying of 
Jesus, which may be thoroughly genuine. It is in 
his vein. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” we 
read in the text, not always with any very clear idea 
of what it is we are to seek first. The “ unwritten ” 
saying is simpler: “ Ask for the big things and the 
little shall be added unto you.” What a discipline 
in prayer it represents! What a criticism of our 
small ideas! And how close it is to his own 
pattern! What else does the Lord’s Prayer teach 
—with its cumulative emphasis in the opening 
Scapa on “Thy name, Thy kingdom, Thy 
will” ? 4 

St Paul had the same attitude to prayer. Many 
of the things he prayed for on behalf of his friends 
strike us as big enough, big outside our scale, and 
when we begin to wonder at the size of thing he 
asks he takes our breath away by a further sweep 
into “‘ exceeding abundantly above all that we can 
ask or think.” ‘That is “ asking for the big things ”’ 


_ with a vengeance, William Carey struck the same 


note in that sermon which inaugurated the modern 

missionary movement—“ Expect great things from 

God; attempt great things for God.” Broadly 

speaking, it is one of the things that impoverishes 

Christian life to-day that most of us pray in a 

peddling way. Here, by way of illustration, is a 
Spaces 
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story which I heard in America. A college president 
found his college in sore need of funds ; he screwed 
up his courage and went to a benevolent millionaire 
and asked for ten thousand dollars, but his appeal 
did not interest the rich man. A little later he 
met the rich man’s son and told him about it. 
“ You made a mistake,” said the young man. “ It 
wouldn’t interest him, He’s on the look-out for 
some such institution to which _he can give a 
quarter of a million in a lump.”{Moderation is 
sometimes a mistake. I heard ofice of a candidate 
for a professorial chair in Canada, who remarked 
casually, after seeing the laboratory in which he 
might have to work: ‘‘ Of course, one would have 
to spend ten thousand dollars on it to bring it up 
to date.” The remark was reported to the Uni- 
versity’s great benefactor. ‘“That’s the man for 
us,” he said. And Jesus hints that we might do 
better if we estimated God’s generosity and resources 

on a larger scale. 

Then, again, our Theology is cautious, and 

“inspired by the economies of the peasant, who 
thinks a bit and says less, shuts his mouth to keep 
his tongue from letting his mind out, lives in a 
little circle, ploughs a little field, saves a little 
money, and thinks little and about little things. A 
poverty-stricken, canny Theology and a shrewd, 
cautious, safe Religion—and who can wonder that 
the Church does so ill? A half-hour with a Greek 
concordance, or some English one that hints at the 
Greek—thirty minutes given to Paul’s compounds 
of the word hyper—might open our eyes to 
the scale of his thoughts of God, the freedom 
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and range of his ideas as to what God is and 
what He can ane! 
~ As the time of year draws on, at which, from of 
old, the Church has made a practice of specially 
calling to mind the Passion of Christ, is it possible 
to let all our thoughts of it be on the great scale ? 
to begin by asking God in prayer for a pretty big 
thing for once—the capacity to form some idea of 
what was in the Saviour’s mind, of what he meant 
to do, and what he did? Probably nothing would 
more brace our minds than the dedication of the 
weeks about Good Friday and Easter to an explora- 
tion of the motives and instincts which led Christ 
to the Cross. What thoughts of God were in his 
mind? Why should the Cross have been necessary 
at all, if God was as good as he told us? 


_ 


__The Church has suffered from petty theories 


about the death of Christ. Sometimes the domi- 
nating idea has been an unhistorical notion about 
Jewish sacrifice—a notion more in the ascendant in 
the third century than it ever was in the Church of 
the first century, and forced upon the interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament on the authority of 
persons neither qualified to interpret it nor other- 
wise acceptable to Reformation thought. ‘The idea 
that God had to be appeased by the offering of 
Christ’s blood is not New ‘Testament doctrine. 
Paul puts it the other way round, and offers us a 
profounder conception at once—‘‘God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself.” Some- 
times Roman Law has supplied the very terms in 
which Christ’s mind is interpreted. But Jesus was 
no Roman lawyer—person, substitution, satisfac- 
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tion are not his vocabulary ; and to interpret him 
in such terms is to pour new wine into old bottles. 
At the best you won’t get it all in. Happily, the 
Church has sometimes mended its bad thinking by 
not being logical; it has constantly believed in a 
Christ far bigger than its theories about him, 
acted on the basis of a more generous God and a 
more human Saviour, and been right on a scale 
beyond its theories. 

But there is a drawback about living on one scale 
and thinking on another. One of these days you 
pull yourself up and take your thinking seriously ; 
and you may begin to contract your scale of living. 
You have been tacitly living on the basis of a great 
God and a great Saviour ; but you find your theories 
only admit of a small Saviour and of a God who will 
go to a certain point only in helping you ; and what 
next ? You pay for your small-range thinking; or, 
what is worse, your children do; or, if you are a 
oe or professor, your people or pupils pay 

or it. 

Suppose, then, we try to conceive of a Christ 
built on a larger scale than the decent little solicitor 
of a small country town with his mind on bylaws 
and the local bench—of a Christ who knows and 
(what is more) understands about as much of men 
as Shakespeare did, who is as little afraid of human 
nature as Shakespeare was, who is as human-hearted 
as Charles Lamb, who thinks as honestly and severely 
as Charles Darwin or Samuel Johnson—an inter- 
preter of human feelings and longings and cravings, 
but neither sentimental, nor fanciful; a mind 
misled by nothing, put off balance by nothing, 
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dismayed by nothing. “You are not putting it 
very high,” interrupts one of our orthodox friends. 
Well, no! but we are only beginning ; let us get 
on gently. Imagine this Christ for a little—and 
many of us really have a thinner conception of 
Christ, as a nature less rich and less strong—and 
then let us ask why such a Christ should choose the 
Cross, and why he should think it the best and the 
final picture he could give of God. What has God 


to do with suffering? “ Nothing!” shrills Mrs —— 


Eddy. ‘‘ Everything,” say those who have some 
intelligence of the mind of Christ. Let us at least 
try to think out the deeper reasons for Christ’s 
choice—a big task in memory of a great action, an 
action whose springs may be deeper than we can 
go, but are vital after all. 
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Wuen they came near Bethany, toward the Mount 
of Olives, Jesus sent two of his disciples to the 
village, and told them they would find an ass tied ; 
“loose him and bring him. And if any man say ~ 
unto you, ‘Why do ye this?’ say ye that the 
Lord hath need of him.” ‘The ass was brought, 
and Jesus was mounted on it. And many spread 
their garments in the way; and others cut down 
branches off the trees and strewed them on the 
road. And the crowd before him and the crowd 
behind him cried, ‘“‘ Hosanna! Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! Blessed be the 
kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” 
So Jesus entered into Jerusalem and into the 
Temple; he looked round about on everything, 
and at eventide went out. And next day he cleared 
the Temple of dealers and traffickers. So Mark 
describes a famous and not immediately intelligible 
episode. 

Matthew and Luke put the cleansing of the 
Temple on the same day ; and each adds a famous 
saying. “The blind and the lame,” says Matthew, 
“came to him in the temple, and he healed them. 
And when the chief priests and scribes saw the 
wonderful things that he did, and the children 
crying in the temple and saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David, they were sore displeased, and said 
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unto him, Hearest thou what these say? And 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye never read, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, Thou 
hast perfected praise ?’ Luke’s story is that, when 
he was bidden to rebuke his disciples for their 
shouting, he said: “I tell you that, if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry 
out.” 

All the Gospels make it plain that a few days 
later the crowd was shouting something else; that 
a weak Roman governor gave way to popular de- 
mand, and had Jesus crucified; and that Jesus 
foresaw the whole thing. What a story, then, it 
becomes ! 

The great preacher, prophet, or (if you don’t 
believe in him) miracle-monger, played his cards 
badly. He leapt into sudden popularity, and then 
_ began to make enemies. He fell out in turn with 
every important group in the little country—with 
the good people, the Pharisees, and scribes—with 
the professional priesthood, the Sadducees—with the 
more or less native king; and his procedure was 
calculated to disturb the Roman Government. 
After alienating everybody of consequence he could 
think of nothing better than to thrust his head 
into the lion’s mouth—or, in more matter-of-fact 
language, to go to Jerusalem, where he would find 
all his enemies together, and, as events proved, 
co-operating for his destruction. “ He steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Not ineptly does 
Thomas in the fourth Gospel say: ‘“* Let us also 
go, that we may die with him.” ‘To go to Jeru- 
salem was to seek death. 
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Men have asked why he did it. Moderns, who 
have very much upon their minds the Apocalyptic 
sayings attributed to Jesus, have suggested that 
Jesus went to Jerusalem to force the hand of God ; 
that he thought that by getting himself crucified 
he would hurry up God to end the age at once 
and bring him back upon the clouds, a spectacular 
and triumphant Messiah. If he thought so he was 
a fool, an obvious fool, and that description does 
not fit with the mind we find in his teaching. It 
is easier to suppose the blunter Apocalyptic sayings 
to be misconceptions of his followers or additions 
to the story ; or, more simply, perhaps, to hold that 
words do not mean the same thing from the lips of 
genius as from the mouth of the commonplace. In 
any case, interpretation of the Gospels by Jesus, 
not interpretation of Jesus by the Gospels, is the 
true canon for the interpreter. 

Dismissing then this fantastic picture, we must 
ask again why he went to Jerusalem, and why he 
entered it as he did. Few will feel satisfied that 
they are so near his secret as to be certain that 
they can explain his going there. There is always 
something of the inexplicable in genius. Little 
children, as the story tells us, understood Jesus, 
and still understand him—enough, that is, to go 
to him and to be at home with him. But it 
remains true that of all men, of whom we have 
records, Jesus offers the hardest problems. 

But there he rides, on his triumphal entry. 
“Triumphal ”—the word has changed its meaning 
somewhat, and we confuse triumph and victory. 
They are not always identical: nor do they always 
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even go together ; a pageant may be the crowning 
irony of a man’s career. But the rider that day 
had the clearest head in the company; and one 
may well ask what were his thoughts as he rode. 
There was little need for any disciple to warn him 
away from Jerusalem. He was quicker of appre- 
hension than any of them, and he knew the con- 
centrated peril into which he was entering. He 
needed no one to tell him of the levity and fickle- 
ness of the crowd. He had been living in contact 
with Judas; and that acute person saw that the 
bottom was out of the boom, that he had put his 
money on the wrong horse, and that he must get 
out as well as he could. How early Judas decided 
on selling his friend, we do not know. But to the 
clear mind of Jesus it was obvious that Judas was 
soured—even if Judas cared to pretend he was not. 
Danger and disaffection Jesus saw about him ; and 
the crowd did not see and cheered gaily. An 
ironic triumph indeed—with the widest conceiv- 
able gap between the thoughts of the crowd and 
those of the man they were cheering. 

Why did he do it? For the Gospels, at least, 
if not other sources, appear to establish it that the 
symbolism was deliberate, and that by so entering 
Jerusalem he made a claim that could not be over- 
looked. ‘The coming of blind and lame into the 
Temple perhaps broke rules. The clearing of the 
Temple next day underlined the claim, and called 
fresh attention to his presence. By night he was 
out of the way, to avoid, as some think, the risk 
of secret assassination. But there is the public 
challenge delivered ; and we have to ask why. 
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It is hard to answer why. But one or two things 
may be suggested. The Gospels draw a figure, 
peculiarly susceptible to the charm and to the 
value of little children; and here, according to 
Matthew, they are : 


The children all stood singing 
Hosanna to his name. 


And he quotes the eighth psalm, Matthew adds, 
to the effect that babes and sucklings can give 
the best of praise. For their sakes, then, he rides 
into Jerusalem. 

At the Last Supper he tells his disciples: “ Ye 
are they that have continued with me in my 
temptations ” (Luke xxii. 28). They were there, 
taking part in his triumph—with what thoughts 
we do not know—with reviving hope, perhaps, 
in their simpler hearts. If Satan (to use the lan- 
guage of St Luke) were near him once more in his 
riding—for Satan only left him for a season—his 
friends were with him too, standing by him better 
than they knew. So round about the lonely figure 
in the middle of the throng are the people for 
whom he cared most—children, and common people, 
and intimate friends, all in need of him. 

Above all, we can be pretty sure that, as he rides, 
the prayer of Gethsemane is already in his heart. 
Men have narrowed down the Passion to a com- 
pass far too small. The cup is already before 
his eyes. The will of God is in his thoughts. 
The contrast between himself and the gay, glad 
people round him grows intenser—between their 
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light words and his deep thoughts—between the 
world’s light mind and the great purposes of God. 

“The stones would immediately cry out.” The 
more one thinks of this strange sentence, the 
stranger it grows. Has he in mind the significance 
of what he is doing, in its relation to the whole 
sum of God’s purposes—some feeling that in God’s 
world there must be response to God’s thoughts 
—that God cannot make known His kingdom, His 
sovereignty, His inmost character, as they have 
been made known, without some answer of praise ? 


The morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


So said the poet of old, describing the beginning 
of God’s world. Will there be no such anthem to 
welcome the remaking of all things? If the 
animate world fails God, oh! then! the inanimate 
must speak. Perhaps—that is all we can say; we 
can only guess at what he means. But surely there 
is evidence of the inner tension of that hour; 
and, once more, there is challenge and claim in 
this sentence too. 

When we have made our guesses, the depths of 
that rider’s heart are still unplumbed; there is 
an element that escapes us; and it is plain that 
it is what most matters. So far are we from 
knowing. “We may not know, we cannot tell,” 
says the children’s hymn: but, as it suggests, we 
are concerned in all that befell that day, we have a 
share in it. Surely the spectacle of the solitary 
rider among the crowd should bring home to us 
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something of his nature—should revive wonder, 
“the source of all philosophy” and of all theology 
—should give us some new sense of his relevance 
tous. We take Jesus Christ too much for granted ; 
and anything will help us that makes us feel with 
his disciples how far ahead of us he is (Mark x. 32), 
in life, in mind, in intimacy with God. 
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Ir is hard to imagine that there are better books 
for the spreading of the Christian faith than the 
first three Gospels. At all events, for the first fifty 
years of the Church, the faith was spread by the 
plain historical tale they tell. Here at least is a 
minimum of theological hypothesis. Here are the 
facts on which we all have to build. The so-called 
seasons of the Church have a value for us, if they 
bring us back to fact; if they do no more than 
recall theories, even so their use is not negligible, 
for the theories may recall some of the facts that 
underlie them. 

It is familiar to most of us, if we think of it for a 
moment, that the Gospels have remarkably few 
adjectives of praise or blame. Perhaps the reason 
is that their writers remembered what Jesus had | 


said to the man who called him ‘“‘ Good Master.” «- 


Perhaps it is that in a group of sincere men, such as 
Jesus and his disciples made, compliment and 
polite phrase do not abound; affection does not. 
need them, and intimacy excludes them. So the 
story is told of Jesus being betrayed, abused, 
spat upon, scourged, and crucified, without a 
word of comment. No word of blame is wasted 
on Pilate or the priests, none on Judas himself. 
There is no word of pity for the Master. The 
saccharine modern hymn is not in the vein of the 
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Oh! come and mourn with me awhile ! 
See ! Mary calls us to her side. 


No, the note is a blunt, honest realism, far more 
like the tone of Jesus himself. In Matthew the 
scene, described coolly and objectively, culminates 
in a verse of almost brutal frankness and detach- 
ment. The soldiers crucify Jesus and then toss 
for the clothes he will use no more; “and sitting 
down they watched him there.” After all, it is 
the acme of story-telling, to let the scene do all, 
and to leave it to the listener or reader to realize 
what happened. Look at it—picture the stages in 
the killing; they are quite ordinary in Roman 
history round this period—the crucifixion of a 
slave or criminal was more or less a carpenter’s job 
of hammer and nails; when once the man was 
fixed to it, the cross was heaved up, at a cost of 
agony to the victim, which was not regarded ; it 
was made fast in the hole in the ground; and 
anything left was cleared up—the clothes and so 
on; and then—the soldiers are more or less off 
duty ; they would have been smoking, if there had 
been smoking in those days. They sit down and 
wait about—with an occasional casual glance 
upward. ‘The essence of tragedy is contrast. The 
gods in Euripides’ play Ihe Lrojan Women talk 
trifling talk and discuss petty grievances, and at 
their feet lies Queen Hecuba in the dust, widowed 
and robbed of her children, a queen no more, a 
slave, grimed and aching; and the gods never 
notice. Here Jesus dies alone and neglected; and 
the men toss dice, and yawn, and grumble. 
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All day long it goes on; there is traffic along the 
road, and men and women pass and linger and look, 
or hurry by. Some that passed by reviled him: 
“‘ If thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
cross.” ‘The priests came out to see that their 
enemy was properly finished off, and put beyond 
troubling them again. “He saved others!” they 
said, “ himself he cannot save. If he be the King 
of Israel, let him now come down from the cross 
and we will believe him.” A hundred and fifty 
years later Celsus, at the now common game of 
exploding Christianity, said the same; Christ 
ought to have left the cross, and let them see him 
do it. The very thieves crucified with him—or at 
least one of them—*“ cast the same in his teeth.” 
Some, who came together to the sight, beholding 
the things that were done, smote their breasts and 
returned. Someone, moved by his cry (in the 
psalmist’s words), “ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” ran and filled a sponge with 
the cheap wine that was part of the soldiers’ 
allowance, and tried to reach his lips with it. The 
centurion in charge of the soldiers saw all and 
concluded, ‘‘ Certainly this was a righteous man.” 
The fourth Gospel sets Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and the beloved disciple at the foot of the cross. 
““C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas Vhistoire,” 
says M. Loisy, and perhaps he is right. For St 
Mark says they were a long way off. | 

What a contrast, it has been said, this horrible 
tragedy of the cross under the open and careless 
sky, among mocking and callous crowds, presents 
to the quiet and glorious martyr death of Socrates 
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—the long talk on immortality, and then the 
potion. “What say you about making a libation 
out of this cup to any god? May I or not?’ 
The man answered: ‘ We only prepare, Socrates, 
just so much as we deem enough.’ ‘I understand,’ 
said he, ‘but I may and must ask the gods to 
prosper my journey from this to that other world 
—even so—and so be it according to my prayer.’ 
Then, holding the cup to his lips, quite readily 
and cheerfully he drank off the poison. Hitherto 
most of us had been able to control our sorrow ; 
but now, when we saw him drinking, and saw too 
that he had finished the draught, we could no 
longer forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears 
were flowing fast ; so that I covered my face and 
wept over myself, for certainly I was not weeping 
over him, but at the thought of what a friend I 
was losing.” Yes, there were many who pointed 
the Christian to this great scene; and none will 
minimize its value and its effect in history. 

Yet the more squalid story, with its brutal 
realism, told more, and still tells. ‘That day men 
sat and watched him there ; men stood and mocked 
him; they passed and beat their breasts; and 
one may say that every man’s life was shaped by 
the look he gave to the figure on the cross. The 
scoffer and the callous were worse for the sight ; 
the centurion was surely a better man for the 
impression it made on him; the kindly souls who 
looked away, the unnamed friend who tried to 
quench the thirst, were all developed in some 
measure ; and the man who carried the cross saw 
his sons known figures in the early Church. So it 
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is with all great things; they judge their critics 
and send their critics downward or upward. So 
it has always been with Jesus; a man’s judgment 
upon the Crucified (for by now all but one of the 
crucified are forgotten) makes his character and 
makes his life. 

It is impossible to say that the cross and the Man 
it bore have not been in the centre of history, 
making and unmaking men and nations. In the 
long run everything has turned on the verdicts 
men and nations have passed upon him. Did they 
accept him, they rose in the use of all the faculties 
that make men and nations. If they rejected him, 
they refused too much of God, and they declined 
as all do who refuse anything that speaks of God. 
But here the decline has been greater than in other 
refusals ; and the inference seems clear. 

To-day—we hear loud voices saying his day is 
done. So men heard them that day, and in every 
generation since; and it hardly seems truer for 
reiteration. God is not easily shouted down. 
To-day—Europe does not seem to thrive on the 
last generation’s certainty that the Man on the 
Cross did not affect life and conscience any further ; 
that he had paralysed the minds of men; that we 
are well rid of him—a superstition, a bane to 
thought, and an obstacle to Realpolitik. If the 
Empires rejected him in the last generation, will 
it help the world to have Labour rejecting him 
now? S 


it, as a German Jew suggested, that suffering is a 
language all men can understand, and a language 
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with even more meaning for the thoughtful? Is 
it that God spoke that language? Is it that, as 
Paul put it, God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself? Is it all worth a fresh study? 
“ Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?” 
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Wuen I was a boy at school, about fourteen years 
old, I was promoted to a new form, to be under 
the care of a master of whom I was very much 
afraid. So far on my course I had found that 
Greek and Latin came easiest of all my work; 
and possibly, if you had asked me, I might have 
said, in the dialect of that day, that they were 
“the least beastly of all the lessons.” One term 
with J. G. S. Muschamp and Horace’s Odes, 
book iii., altered all that; Muschamp and I were 
friends and allies for life; I bought the first book 
of the Odes myself and read it next holidays ; 
and ever since I have been a classical man without 
looking back, and there I am still, impenitent in 
my adherence to the Classics, whatever people say. 
And Horace’s Odes I read through again for the 
nth time, crossing the Atlantic and Canada last 
summer. One term at school with a new master, 
and a definite direction was given to life, a new 
enthusiasm and a new purpose. 

Is it not always so? A man was walking in the 
fields with the great biologist William Bateson, 
who suddenly exclaimed, and pulled up a weed. 
It had a parasite growing on it. The younger man 
had hardly noticed the weed; the elder saw the 
parasite at a glance—trained by years of observa- 
tion to notice such things; and before they left 
the field the younger man had his eyes opened and 
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was finding it. The function of the artist, Robert 
Browning said, is not very different from the 
teacher’s— 


For, don’t you mark? We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 


Be it Horace or botany or art, the great teacher 
opens our eyes. Most of us can recall, I dare say, 
the teacher or the friend who put a new interest 
into our lives, and changed in some degree the 
colour of those lives, and made them richer and 
more various. ‘The great revealing experiences are 
constantly connected with persons. 

Now suppose we turn to the religious sphere 
and suddenly find a new interest—how would you 
describe the experience ? If the new interest con- 
tinued, and grew in power, and dominated the 
life ? Supposing that it meant all the time 
a closer observation of the real facts of existence ? 
If it meant that one grew in sympathy with human 
nature, grew in appreciation of all that was best, 
and continually gained in power to bring that 
sympathy and observation to bear on all situations ? 
Would you call that an unnatural occurrence? Or 
would you say that such a development was the 
right one? A development that made all nature 
(physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual) more 
interesting and more valuable to you, more your 
own—surely that would be no violation of the 
normal order? Would you call it conversion ? 

__ Among the parables of Jesus there are two that 
~are .relevant—the Treasure-Finder, and the Pearl 
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Merchant. The Treasure-Finder never expected 
his luck; he struck it, and he acted; and his life 
was richer for ever, richer than he could have 
dreamed. But the Pearl Merchant was a quieter 
type; he was looking for his good fortune, and 
seems to have been less visibly excited. I picture 
him seeing the pearl of great price, and instantly 
resolving to have it; and then going out and 
selling every pearl he had, some at a profit, some 
at cost, some at a loss—and buying the One Pearl. 
I think both are pictures of conversion, one sudden, 
the other not obviously sudden. And conversion 
may be still less visibly and obviously sudden ; it 
may be a matter of what the Jubilee Singers’ hymn 
called “a inching along.” ‘The schoolboy in my 
first paragraph did not see on the first day of term 
what was happening, nor on the second, nor per- 
haps even at the end of the term. But the change 
came “ inching along,” and it was a real one. 

In conversion, what matters is not the rate of | 
speed with which you turn, but the angle through 
which you turn, and the direction in which you | 
are left facing. Gypsy Smith once told me of a 
youth in a bad area of Chicago who was converted 
* all of a heap ”’—from a life of unspeakable shame 
to the service of Christ, from unbroken darkness 
and ignorance to a light which grew. That was 
undoubted conversion. But is it less conversion 
when a lad of the same age, well-trained, nicely 
mannered, carefully taught and disciplined in the 
rules and ideas of Christ, after years of unconscious 
development and perhaps months of half-conscious 
reflection, grows conscious of the direction in which 
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he is looking ? Though he cannot name a decisive 
hour (let alone a moment !), he does now know 
‘‘ whose I am and whom I serve,” he can say (per- 
haps with some surprise to find such a thing 
achieved) : . 


”Tis done ! the great transaction’s done ! 
Iam my Lord’s, and He is mine. 


How would you, then, define conversion? Do 
you need to define it? Won’t describing do? 
Well, let us start: the converted man is facing the 
way his Master faces; he is following in the same 
direction; he is watching more and more closely 
what interests his Master; he is getting to be 
quicker to understand the wishes of his Master and 
to carry them out; he grows more and more con- 
scious of the tie of common interests, and then of 
stronger ties that bind heart to heart, and life to 
life, and then of the meaning of each of them to 
the other; he knows “who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” 

But where does it start? Do you remember 
Dr Johnson’s bluff advice to the lady who wanted 
to know where to begin her son’s education ? 
Begin anywhere; begin where you are, would be 
a good rule—especially as you can’t very well begin 
anywhere else. Conviction of sin is a great thing, 
but it is not always the starting-point. Work with 
men in a certain camp in France brought home to 
me that penitence is a Christian grace. One 
man finds he can make nothing of life himself; 
he sees what he ought to do and cannot do it; 
so he turns to Christ because people say Christ 
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can help. Another loves what is good and natu- 
rally gravitates to Christ, because he seems to be 
the best. Another is impressed with forgiveness ; 
another with the lovableness of Christ. Conversion 
is not a term specially emphasized in the Bible ; 
various books and chapters have different names 
and terms—a new man, a new creation, in Christ, 
apprehended of Christ Jesus, born again. You 
can never quite describe a great experience to a 
man who has not had it; but when a man has had 
it, he very quickly divines what another of the 
same experience means, however unlike their 
language may be. 

But be it literature, art, science, or religion, the 
dabbler, the half-and-half, is no good. You have 
to give yourself right out, and that is what is meant 
by conversion. 
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Anyone who will read Lewis Carroll’s later stories 
for children after Alice in Wonderland and its 
sequel will be struck with the contrast. The 
author is doing the same thing, but not quite. 
Or read Robinson Crusoe till you really know it 
and feel it—it was not written for children, but 
for men, and like Ihe Pilgrim’s Progress, is far 
better than you remember from childhood— 
read it again, and then try Captain Singleton 
by the same hand. Defoe is doing it again, and 
does not do it. In both cases there is something 
about the one achievement that there is not about 
the other: the same gifts are there, the same 
handling, the same fancy, but the outcome is 
different. The books are, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 
in each case, “like, but oh! how different | ?— 
these the work of genius, those the work of some- 
body imitating genius. - “’There’s not much differ- 
ence between one man and another,” said a working 
man to William James, “ but,” he added reflec- 
tively, “what difference there is matters a great 
deal.” It does; it makes all the difference, as we 
say. 

A great many people have tried to account for 
it. “Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains ”’—yes, but that does not tell you all; nor 
does it help, if the cynic supplements it with “an 
infinite capacity for making small mistakes.” Genius 
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blunders, of course; Sancho Panza’s ass and the 
name of his wife remind us how limited is the 
. capacity of genius for taking pains, how far it may 
go in making small mistakes. Butsodowe. What 
is it then that genius does, beside take pains and 
make mistakes? I have heard it suggested that 
genius takes everybody’s tales and weaves them 
together; I have heard that of Homer—as if 
genius were an infinite capacity for using adhesive 
paste. I think it must be something more, again, 
though I gratefully accept this contribution as 
well as the others. Genius represents the mass 
of people; yes, but again, “Oh! how different!” 
Once more there is a plus to be added. 

Well, then, genius is a capacity for getting 
outside the obvious—or else inside it; it depends 
where you start. As we read in that brilliant 
book, Ihe Comments of Bagshot, what genius does 
is not to give us new thoughts, but to show us 
new values in the old—that, after all, is something 
like plus. Whistler gives us another hint. When 
the foolish Q.C. asked him in the law-court how 
he explained his charging 200 guineas for two 
hours’ work—a lawyer, of course, might without 
blame charge you more for less—Whistler said the 
price was not for two hours’ work, but for “ the 
experience of a lifetime.” Plus again. The artist 
may or may not take more pains than the rest of us ; 
but he sees more, he feels more, he knows better 
how to put it. “Only a woman’s hair ”’—you 
remember that inscription on a little packet found 
in Swift’s’ desk; four words plus. Does not 
Browning describe so the work of the poet “that 
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out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star” or; again: 


He with a “ look you!” vents a brace of rhymes, 
And in there breaks the sudden rose herself ... . 
Buries us with a glory, young once more, 
Pouring heaven into this shut house of life. 


“Only a woman’s hair.” 

We, with our feet of prose, and our laborious 
analysis, have not got very far yet. The genius 
gets there quicker than we do—does that help us ? 
Then put it more decorously ; he has a swiftness 
of thought and word which we lack, the “ rapidity ” 
that Matthew Arnold found in Homer. He 
captures the fact, and the heart of the fact, with a 
swiftness and a sureness all his own. He is simpler, a 
great deal simpler, than we are, in consequence ; 
he has less to distract him, less to worry about ; he 
is less garish, more central—“ nobler,” to quote 
Arnold again. And because he represents us 
without being like us, because he takes our chat 
and makes a tale of it, our verses and makes a song 
of them (Burns made “ O, my luve is like a red, red 
tose ” by stealing four stanzas, one each from four 
older songs, and just adding genius to the com- 
posite)—because he gets at the heart of things— 
because he knows what to say and what not to say 
—because, oh! because of a lot of things—he keeps 
eternal youth about him, and he lasts. And, after 
all, we have not begun to have a vestige of an idea 
why he is so different from us ; and he can’t tell us. 
What was the matter with some poem or other ? 
somebody asked Sir Walter Scott. “It lacks 
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that,” said Scott, snapping his fingers in the air. 
No doubt it did, and we quite understand; only 
you can’t put it in a dictionary or a text-book. 

Well, how can you tell? Scott knew, and his 
friend knew, and everybody knows—at least, every- 
body who understands anything about books or 
poetry or art or such things. But how are you to 
know? Only, I think, by watching how genius 
does things, and then you won’t be.in so much of a 
hurry to explain as to enjoy. And here, as so 
often, Wordsworth is before us : 


Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand. 


Real judgment, as the finest of ancient critics said, 
is the outcome of long experience; and we may 
add what he said about genius—the great style is 
the echo of the great soul. So Whistler is confirmed 
by Longinus; and when we find Mr Andrew 
Bradley telling us that we get more out of the 
genius of a man of genius than out of the rest of 
him, he is confirming what that working man said 
to William James. The butcher in the Lakes 
talked to Canon Rawnsley about Wordsworth, and 
contributed one fact of note: ‘‘ He lived upon legs 
mostly,” meaning mutton. So do I, but my poetic 
works seem to me quite often to lack something 
that Wordsworth’s had. Wordsworth did more 
than eat mutton, and it is not his preference for 
mutton that helps us most. 

So after all our excursion we have come back to 
plus. And yet I am not sure but we have made a 
fundamental mistake. The really distinctive mark 
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of genius is surely not +, but x; not an addition, 
but eternal multiplication. | 

Probably most people who have thought even a 
little about Art or Poetry will agree with us so far, 
though they may wonder why it shouldbe worth 
while to anybody to write all this—or to read it ; 
it is so obvious. Let me in self-defence refer you 
back to the sentence of Bagshot, and then push on 
to what I really want to say. What of Religion ? 
What is the plus there? The distinctive mark of 
a saint, says a great Swedish thinker, is that he 
makes it easier for us to believe in God. I know of 
no better definition. The saint then ranks with 
poet and painter, and with genius, I think; and 
we misuse the name when we give it to the etiolated, 
the negative, and the anemic. The essence of a 
saint is plus, and very much the same plus, or rather 
it isx. And our Lord? I wish we studied the 
plus that differentiates Jesus from us a little more. 
I think of a chapter or two I once read about him 
that were very correct in a number of ways, but 
suggested minus rather than plus. But here the 
plus or the xis the most interesting thing in human 
history. As I read over what I have written above 
I feel that a lot of it applies to him as much as to 
anybody else. He is the great interpreter, the 
great representative, and he assuredly was at the 
centre. I wish people would not talk to me about 
him who have not studied that plus of his, or 
his x ; and I wish I knew more about it myself. 
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“So when we could no longer forbear, we thought. 

it good to be left in Athens alone.” Thus Paul « 

writes from Athens to the Thessalonians, whom he 
had only recently left, and to whom he sends back 

his companion. The words may not strike every 

reader, but in Paul’s Greek, as in the English, the 

word “alone” ends the clause. Paul was a man 

of friendships ;. over sixty friends are mentioned 

by him by name in his Epistles, and something like 

twenty more are named in the Acts. Careful 

reading of his second letter to the Corinthians 

reveals how sensitive he was to solitude, how it 

cramped him and made him uneasy. His sentence 

above is in the plural; but, like modern editors, 

ancient letter-writers would say We when they 

meant J; and whether in either case it is the 
outcome of vanity or of modesty, we need not now 

digress to discuss. Paul was alone in Athens. 
“* And a very good place to be alone in,” some one 


will say. ‘Was not Athens a University town, — 


full of wonderful historical associations, with ‘ the 
garden of Epicurus’ and ‘the little house of 
Socrates,’ the Acropolis and all the great works of 
art from Pheidias onward ? What more could he 
want? Think of Oxford in Vacation, and Elia 
‘in the thick of their books, here in the heart of 
learning, under the shadow of the mighty Bodley.’ 
Could not Paul, too, ‘ defrauded in his young years 
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of the sweet food of academic institution,’ while 
away a few weeks in such a place? Should he be 
adamant against the wondrous charm of antiquity, 
walk insensitive through Ceramicus and Academe, 
where Plato discoursed and Aristophanes. found all 
that Lamb loved London for? What ails him at 
Athens—Athens sought by thinking men the world 
over? Can he not be happy, 


Looking out on the hills olive-laden, 
Enchanted, where first from the earth 
The grey-gleaming fruit of the Maiden 
Athena had birth ; 
A soft grey crown for a city 
Beloved, a City of Light? 


The modern traveller, wandering alone through 
the streets of a foreign city, is at times not exempt 
from a certain melancholy, a sense of solitude. 
The mere physical reaction, it may be, from over- 
exertion in travel will induce it; still more the 
tacit feeling of challenge in a scene which perhaps 
for him has only the associations of a story and a 
civilization alien to his own, or even hostile. New 
York is splendid, yet to the Canadian poet, walking 
alone at night in the streets that he compares to 
canyons, the very stars above 


Seem less immeasurably remote 
Than laughter, love, or tears. 


“Not a stone without a name,” said the Roman 
poet of the scene at Troy; and every stone in 
Athens was as famous, and every name a defiance 
to the Jew. How many of the stones were idols, 
and every name on them a name of blasphemy ? 
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Does the reader know what it is to walk in a 
heathen city alone, a city crowded with gods and 
idols and religion ? 


The light loves carved on the temple-stones— 


that lane in Benares, for example, where every 
stall is devoted to the sale of the lingam and stands 
thick with lingams of every size and material, every 
one of them suggestive of debased religion and 
moral filth—that street in Madura, where you look 
up to the gopurams of the Temple, a structure 
more splendid than anything North India can 
show, and every gopuram is carved to the top with 
false gods, and the whole place is full of temple- 
harlots and every other denial of God? If all 
India became Christian to-morrow, what could 
be done with Madura Temple? What is the 
significance of the difference between Christian 
and old Roman sacred architecture? Why is the 
Christian cathedral lineally the descendant of the 
secular building, the basilica, and not of the temple, 
the very vocabulary of priesthood made up of 
terms from secular life, and, whatever the infiltra- 
tion of pagan belief and practice, never a daduch 
nor a photagogue in a Christian sacrament ? Some 
things are what Luke calls Athens—“ given over 
to idolatry,” “through and through idolatrous.” 
Those who do not know this at first-hand can 
hardly conceive how the monotheist can react 
against the brutal degradation of the idea of God. 
Athens might boast its Parthenon, and all the 
great creations of Greek sculpture, the appeal of 
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art; but at every street corner stood a herm, the 
same thing substantially as a lingam. God? 

Yes, it all turns on that—how much do you care 
about God? Paul was a Jew, a hereditary mono- 
theist, bred in the belief that there is.only One 
God—and that is the most passionate of all faiths 
to this day. He was what the German Novalis 
called Spinoza—a God-intoxicated man. What is 
the use of talking to him of the art that carved 
the stone, when the whole thing is a lie—“ the 
glory of the uncorruptible God changed into an 
image made like to corruptible man”? Would 
you sing smutty songs in church, however exquisite 
the music? What has beauty to do with it, 
if the thought be false and beauty itself be, in 
Spenser’s phrase, “‘ made but the bait of sinne”’ ? 
This man, alone in the streets of Athens, “‘ knows 
nothing but Christ, and Christ crucified.” For 
him the Lord of Glory is the one reality—the Lord 
of Glory, found in fashion as a man, humbled and 
made subject to death, the death of the Cross, and 
this for love of Paul. He “loved me and gave 
himself for me.” 

So his spirit was stirred within him; and in Athens 
itself, as if it were Troas or Ephesus or any other 
common commercial place, he can find nothing better 
to do than to go and argue with men, first in the 

synagogue (think of a synagogue in Athens, like a 
Baptist chapel in a University town !)—and then 
with everybody who would listen to him in the 
agora (the market-place). ‘The agora of Athens, with 
all its associations of Greek heroism and politics— 
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Demosthenes—and here is a Jew of Tarsus, button- 
holing people and telling them of two new gods, 
Jesus and Anastasis (Resurrection), an odd com- 
bination of a barbarous name and an abstract 
noun. And then the contempt of the philosophers 
for this solitary “ journalist”—and the scene on 
Areopagus ending abruptly in derisive laughter. 
** We are fools for Christ’s sake,”’ wrote Paul; and 
the Stoics and the Epicureans would have said he 
was. It is a poor job to be an apostle and alone, 
with art and scholarship, philosophy and antiquity, 
ranged against you. 


““Nay,” said Paul, “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ. In all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved us.” 
And he was right. Athens has been Christian 
for centuries, and, like Paul himself, has had to 
suffer, and been glad to suffer, for Christ. So 
perhaps the philosophers need not have laughed 
so abruptly. 
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Some people are quite definite in telling us that 
there is a great difference between Religion and 
Theology: and that Religion {is all right but 
Theology a mistake. Religion they hold to be a 
real relation of life to God, an intercourse with 
God and a communion; Theology, on the other 
hand, they suggest, is a mass of theory trenching 
upon the unverifiable. Can we not then con- 
centrate on Religion and drop Theology ? Why 
should we complicate the Sermon on the Mount 
with the Athanasian Creed ? 

Would it be a paradox if one rejoined that, bad 
as Theology divorced from Religion may be, 
Religion without Theology is no better? ‘That if 
Theology without Religion becomes word-chopping, 
Religion without Theology grows sterile and re- 
actionary and dies ? 

The best thing perhaps will be to turn to history 
—a procedure very natural (it may be said) to one 
whose business is with history; but, after all, in 
religion as much as in science, facts matter. The 
early Church very soon began to grow a Theology, 
and two clear judgments have been expressed on 
this. Von Harnack leaned to the view that it was 
in measure a disaster that the Church moved away 
from the simplicity of Christ to the intricacies 
developed out of the language of Paul. Wilamowitz 
took the opposite side; Christianity, he holds, 
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overcame the competing religions of the Roman 
Empire because it was able more successfully to 
Hellenize itself. That is not quite the language of 
“the man in the street,’’ who just now bestrides 
our little world like a colossus; so, before I say to 
which of the two great German professors I incline, 
I would like to explain what I understand Wila- 
mowitz to mean, though I may digress a little. 

Is it possible, as people say, to “think in 
compartments” ? Can you hold one idea with 
one-half of your head, and the opposite with the 
other? How often has one heard sermons to 
the effect that Sunday-religion is no good unless 
it is also all-the-week religion; that piety and 
church-going do not exempt you from the De- 
calogue; that charity and subscriptions to Mis- 
sionary Societies do not free you from being honest 
at the counter and paying a fair wage to your 
employees! (I wish the preachers would add some 
day that such subscriptions do not free you from 
the necessity of honest thinking.) ‘Then it appears 
that pure religion cannot exist without relation to 
counters and pay-sheets, to commerce and economics. 
You have, in short, to think out the bearing of 
Christ’s Gospel on the workaday world ; it is not 
a beautiful thing to be kept clean and unsullied by 
weekday use, wrapped up in linen and lavender. I 
have often heard that urged from the pulpit. 

In more general words, religion cannot be isolated 
any more than any other activity or function of 
the human mind. You cannot hold any idea, or 
set of ideas, in isolation. The whole world of 
experience is one, and your football and your 
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. religion go together. If you are a good Christian 
you will be clean in your sport, you will play the 
game; if you don’t honestly hold by the standards 
in sport, your Christianity will suffer. You can’t 
be straight with God and crooked with man, for it 
is one universe, and all of it God’s; and to try to 
be straight with God and crooked with man is 
trying to be straight and crooked with God all at 
once and in the same breath. You can’t do it. 
You can’t isolate the idea of honesty; and you 
can’t isolate the idea of God’s love. You can’t 
isolate your relation with God in Christ. As it 
has been put epigrammatically but not amiss, 
“ Jesus Christ is either Lord of all or not Lord at 
all.” Christ is not the president of a territorial 
republic ; his ideas must cover all life, or they are 
useless for any part of life. The law of gravitation 
is a very real foundation of all existence and of all 
sanity, because you know that it works uniformly 
wherever you go. So must the principles of 
Christ. You cannot isolate any experience of 
God, least of all the supreme experience of God 
that interprets the rest. Do you agree to that 
last clause? Then are you not conceding Theo- 
logy? Well, wait a moment ! 

Turn back to the historical records, and count 
up how often Jesus emphasized the importance of 
understanding and of thinking things out. Recall 
parables of tower-building and armies, of just and 
unjust stewards, looking ahead and around, or 
letting things slide. Remember how often Jesus 
expressed surprise at his friends missing the con- 
nection of ideas. What did he mean by seed 
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producing thirty-fold or a hundred-fold ? May it 
not cover people carrying his ideas further than he 
did? It is noted that he never condemned 
slavery or war. He did not ; but it is bad criticism 
to assume that he approved of them or failed to 
notice their effects. He gave men a new sense of 
God ; and he left them to work out what it meant. 
He lived among men, and he won their trust and 
affection in a unique way; and he left them to 
think out who he was. ‘“‘ Whom say ye that I 
am”? He recognized, as all great teachers do, “in , |. 
that it is better for a pupil to get a hold of a great ~” 
principle and slowly work out its bearings than for 4 , 
him to be given a synopsis at once. The pupils are patie 
distressingly slow, we feel in our impatient moods ; 
but Jesus was content with his method, and history 
seems to indicate that it is exactly God’s method 
with men. We burn our fingers and hurt ourselves 
and one another with every tool we use, and we 
rage against God, Who didn’t create us perfect 
carpenters or full-blown economists, but thought 
we might learn better from cut fingers of our own 
than from aphorisms of our teachers. I learnt a 
great deal—and very quickly—from the first knife 
my father gave me; and looking back I think he 
was right. In any case, that was Jesus’ method. 

So the disciples of Jesus, with their hearts and 
souls full of him, went out into the world, and they 
were not long in meeting the Greek. He asked 
them all sorts of questions about this Jesus of 
theirs—what did they mean by calling him Messiah ? 
Was he a Jewish chief, or had he a wider bearing on 
human life? Then how did they fit him in? 
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As to God, Whose Son Jesus was—well, what did 
they mean by God? There was a ready reference 
to the Old Testament, of course; but the Greek 
had not read that book, and a glance showed him 
that it was in very bad Greek ; besides, he himself 
preferred Plato. Four hundred years of the in- 
fluence of Plato—would the Christian just think 
of it, and try to explain how he fitted this Jesus 
into the framework of Plato’s ideas of God and 
Righteousness, the soul and judgment ? But was 
Plato necessarily right ? Well, where is he wrong ? 
Do Jesus and Plato agree ? 

Some Christians revolted at once; Jesus was 
supreme, and that was enough. “ Let them look 
to it who have produced a Stoic Christianity, a 
Platonic and dialectic Christianity! We need no 
curiosity who have Jesus Christ, no inquiry who 
have the Gospel!” So wrote Tertullian in a rage, 
about 200 a.p.; and when he was calmer, and 
began to think quietly—it is obvious to every 
reader that his mind was saturated with Stoic 
thought and Stoic principles. 

The competing religions were subjected to the 
same treatment, but they came off worse; they 
were affairs of cult and sacrament, of magic and 
legend. The Gospel dealt with God and Right- 
eousness, with the soul and judgment—the very 
themes of Plato; and Christians of education 
hailed with delight the wonderful correspondence 
of the two. The ideas of Jesus would cover the 
whole world of thought, if you took the trouble to 
understand them. Jesus was then in reality Lord 
of all, they concluded, and the whole wide world 
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of men and ideas could be brought under one 
survey, and reconciled to God in Christ; and 
what a Christ he was now ! 

That is, I take it, more or less what Wilamowitz 
means. You can, if you take the pains, so think 
out the ideas of Jesus that you realize their universal 
scope, their bearing on the whole of life. That, 
after all, is Theology—the discussion of the rela- 
tions between all life, every aspect of it, and God. 
You may make mistakes in working it out (and you 
have to pay for them, as I learnt the uses of a knife 
from a cut finger), but it is worth the risk; it 
gives you a new consciousness of the greatness of 
Christ. 

But a religion about which you do not think 
—why, that is savagery and animism. It is lucky 
for your neighbours that the Decalogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount were hammered into your 
unreflective mind, and that you have not initiative 
enough to drop them. But that was accident ; 
inwardly, you don’t differ very much from the 
animist ; your religion without reflection is super- 
stition, nothing else. But then you really have a 
Theology if you would own up. Well, see that 
it is as large and true and universal as you can 
make it. 
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We are told in the Gospels that immediately after 
~ the healing of the demoniac and the disaster to the 
herd of swine the Gadarenes asked Jesus to go out 
of their district at once. As the story is told in 
the Gospels, the loss of the swine was due to the 
act of Jesus, and so the Gadarenes believed. Prob- 
ably most modern students of the Gospels, knowing 
how stories are told, and not wedded to literalism, 
will be more apt, in spite of the text, to construe 
the occurrence to the pigs as a coincidence and not 
to press the responsibility of Jesus for the destruc- 
tion of property. They will more readily believe 
that in that age men at once attributed the calamity 
to his interference than that Jesus did a thing so 
out of keeping with his character. That, I think, 
is how most thoughtful people, who really study 
the Gospels, will construe the background of the 
story. After all, the Gospels are not primarily 
tales about pigs. 

The Gadarenes requested him to go and to go 
at once. There is no doubt as to that part of the 
story; and their probable reasons are worth a 
little examination. They no doubt looked on 
themselves as practical people; but, as practical 
people so often are, they were the victims of 
unexamined theory. They shared the common 
opinions of their day, without sufficient reflection. 
They knew that lunacy was caused by demon- 
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possession—they had no doubt about that at all. 
The expulsion of the demons was followed by 
financial disaster ; and they saw at a glance that 
the two things were connected; only demons, 
they reflected, could have caused such a tragedy, 
and they assumed that pigs and human beings 
respond to the stimulus of the same demons. 
That was another loose assumption. A funda- 
mental axiom with them, as with many honest 
men the world over, was that property is sacred ; 
they held this with a sneaking corollary—they 
rather preferred pigs to people; they were at 
least more interested in their own pigs than in the 
well-being of other human beings. All these 
reasons combined made a strong case—provided 
you accepted the whole mass of hypotheses on 
which it rested. 

This they did without hesitation, and the best 
modern opinion is against them on every one of 
their pre-suppositions. No trained mind to-day 
accepts literally the operations of devils as the cause 
of insanity or any other disease, allied or not. 
Whatever the part the mind plays in the develop- 
ment of disease, demons are no longer in the 
diagnosis. No one to-day would attribute a 
similar headlong charge of other pigs to devil 
agency for a moment. Animals do communicate 
disease to human beings; but no one believes in 
their being amenable to insanity let loose in the 
air. The better minds to-day rank people above 
pigs. 

So Jesus was driven off by practical and sensible 
people, acutely conscious that they were practical 
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and sensible, and all for a series of absurd pre- 
suppositions, which they never chose to examine. 
They lost a good deal by it, one judges ; for it is 
hard ‘to suppose that Jairus alone of men had a 
sick child. ‘The healing of diseases, as Jesus healed 
them, is not to-day relegated to the region of 
absurdity, as some abrupt people relegated it forty 
years ago. So the Gadarenes may be considered 
certainly to have missed some happy experiences, 
which Jairus and others enjoyed} and they sacri- 
ficed them to unexamined theory. Intellectual 
laziness undid them, and their children paid for it. 

There are those still who refuse to consider the 
possibility of a happy experience of Jesus for the 
sake of a theory—such a theory, for instance, as 
that which I have just mentioned. They are 
dogmatic in their conviction that “ miracles do 
not happen.” Matthew Arnold said so. But, if 
you ask what they mean by muracje, nobody can 
tell you very precisely; people differ, and the 
definition of miracle may vary from anything that 
anybody would think unlikely to a supposed 
contravention of the laws of Nature. It is not 
irrelevant to recall the shrewd farmer who visited 
the Zoo, stared long at the giraffe, and turned 
away, saying, “I don’t believe it.” / Anybody who 
looks at the definition of a miracle as a contraven- 
tion or overriding of the laws of Nature, will see 
that it implies that we are in full possession of the 
knowledge of Nature’s laws ; and it is quite evident 
that we are not. Who are we to say a thing is or 
is not “ supernatural”? when we know so ill’ the 
boundaries of the “ natural” ? Really “ miracle” 
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and “supernatural” are question-begging words ; 
they imply knowledge which is not there; they 
rest solely on presupposition. The really scientific 
mind never labels a thing till it knows, and in the 
best museums labels can be removed as knowledge 
grows. )'To refuse to consider Christ because you 
claim “to know the limits of the natural, is not a 
scientific attitude. 

Another man refuses to consider Christ, because 
he believes in evolution and sees that Jesus will be 
superseded. I notice that men of science handle 
the concept of evolution a good deal more cautiously 
than men of this type. Evolution is a theory as 
yet—to explain phenomena of this physical world ; 
it may be all right, if you really know how far it 
covers the facts—all the facts, that is, that have to 
be covered. It does not abruptly eliminate God, 
even if you have proved the hypothesis, for, as 
Kingsley said, “ Even evolution requires an evolver.” 
The further hypothesis, that evolution must and 
will go on for ever, is mere theory, for which 
evidence would be hard to find. Meanwhile, 
Christ does represent a certain achievement—have 
you been evolved (let us say) up to that pitch? 
Then are you not bound to try (for the good of us 
all, like a good human citizen) to supersede him ? 
Are you necessarily precluded by your theory from 
availing yourself of the help which Christians (after 
- experiment) say is to be derived from personal 
relations with Christ? You don’t believe in 
personal relations with Christ? How can you 
know? Are you not making one theory stand on 
another—both with defective evidence ? 
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But another man comes to the rescue. All 
religion, he says, is auto-suggestion—a dogmatic, 
statement, to which one of England’s greatest 
psychologists, the late W. H. R. Rivers, to whom I 
once quoted it, said he could attribute no meaning 
at all. How far are the laws of suggestion known 
or understood ?, Can you suggest to a person 
anything outside experience? A man who tried 
Mescal told me he saw under its influence blue 
kangaroos, which seem outside our present experi- 
ence—yes ! the combination, not the detail. But, 
whatever be the truth as to suggestion, autos (the 
Greek for self) raises problems quite unsolved ; 
who can define it? Who begins to know what it 
is, or how far it is independent of other things or 
autos-es (so to speak), or how it operates? For 
the sake of a guess-word to refuse experiment is 
not scientific, or even sensible. 

_Another man knows quite well that the Bible is 
“all rot,” and there never was a Jesus, and religion 
is superstition and mental paralysis; he is a 
practical man, so he never examines what he knows. 
“Well, anyway, you Christians have to believe 
every word in the Bible.’ Have we? How 
interesting it is that in the case of Religion people 
who take no interest in it, or who never get at the 
heart of it, are those who understand it best! 
How unlike Art and Literature! But I dare say 
those who love Art and Literature will tell us they 
also are familiar with the type that “ knows it all ” 
and never realizes how thoroughly outside it is. 
My complaint of a great many sceptical people is 
that they are not sceptical enough; they will not 
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examine their own axioms. The Christian of the 
best type works with a minimum of axioms, which 
I find him apt to reduce to one; and that one is 
common to Science, too—viz., that the universe is 
reasonable and intelligible. Like the scientific 
man, he lays more stress on experiment. But that 
is a slow business ; it is much quicker and easier to 
theorize first and then not examine. Only don’t 
think it very original. 


The White Robe 


One of the most haunting phrases of the Apocalypse 
is the “‘ white robe.” It comes several times. To 
the souls of the martyrs below the altar are given 
white robes and they are bidden wait yet a little 
while (vi. 11). In the next chapter, after the 
144,000 of Israel, the writer sees a great throng, 
that none can number, of every race and tribe and 
people and tongue, standing before the throne and 
the Lamb, clad in white robes, with palms in their 
hands. He is told that “ these are they that come 
out of the great persecution (note the definite 
article, which in the Greek is attached to both 
noun and adjective), and they washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
Finally, a variant reading at the end (xxii. I4), 
which Westcott and Hort accepted and the Revisers 
with them, suggests that the writer of the book 
recurred to the great vision and reminds his readers 
of it—“ Blessed are they that wash their robes.” 
At the beginning of the book (i. 5) is a little song 
of praise which in English gives the same impression, 
though the Greek verb is another—“'To him that 
loves us and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood.” ‘Taking all the passages together, one 
leans in the case of so allusive a writer to this 
reading against Westcott and Hort’s, “loosed us 
from our sins.” But the white robe is our theme. 
One thing is emphasized, though in alternative 
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forms. To some the white robe is given; others 
of the blessed have washed their robes in the blood 
of the Lamb. The living may yet wash their 
robes; but Christ has washed us himself in his own 
blood, and purified us. Even if we must take the 
other reading, it is Christ who set us free from our 
sins; if the metaphors are different, the central 
thought is still the same. 

The antecedents of the metaphor of the robe 
will be sought in the Old Testament. ‘The Apoca- 
lyptist is full of broken phrases of the Greek Bible 
—four columns, and more, of them in Westcott 
and Hort’s index, as against three for St Paul, even 
including the Pastoral Epistles. Here, however, 
one of the most dear and familiar of Evangelic 
pictures fails us—the “‘ robe of righteousness ” of 
Isaiah (xi. 10) is not in the Greek, which gave the 
Apocalyptist a choice between a vestment of 
salvation and a tunic of joy (tunic or shirt, the 
“coat ” of the man who has two in the Gospels, 
and the seamless garment of St John). Apparently 
the only reference to washing the robe that is 
found in the Greek is in the so-called Blessing of 
Jacob (Genesis xlix. 11). English thinkers and 
hymn-writers have dwelt on the dyed garments 
from Bozrah, in which passage is indeed one of the 
words of the Apocalyptist, but it gives a different 
picture. They have also used Paul’s phrase, “ not 
having mine own righteousness,” which fits in well 
with the given robe, as every Evangelical knows. 

So there we have our material for forming our 
judgment on what the writer means by the white 
robe. Whether the robe itself is given, or the 
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blood shed in which it may be made white, one 
thing is emphasized: Christ has a part in the 
giving of the white robe. Cruden’s Concordance 
offers us a suggestion here: ‘‘ Heavenly glory is 
set forth by white robes . . . their innocency was 
cleared and they made perfectly happy”; and 
again, even if this is all, we can add that it is the 
work of Christ. 

But the robe means more. Mordecai wears the 
King’s robe; the prodigal son’s restoration is 
marked by his wearing the best robe. In Zechariah’s 
vision other garments are given to the High Priest 
Joshua in place of the soiled ones. With these 
passages before us, we recall the recurrent phrase 
of the Apocalyptist that Christians are to be “ kings 
and priests unto God.” Kings and priests, as we 
see in Hebrew, Greek, and Roman story, tended to 
overlap; the King was frequently a priest as well 
as a ruler. 

But now a step further. In the Hymn of the 
Soul, which is incorporated in the apocryphal 
Acts of Thomas, the story is told by the Soul 
of its descent from its Father’s house to Egypt to 
fetch a Pearl away. Before the Soul goes, they 
take off its Robe and the Scarlet Tunic worn over 
it, and the heavenly vesture is left above. ‘The 
Soul in Egypt eats of the food of the land, forgets 
its parents and serves the King of Egypt, forgets 
the Pearl and is lost in deep sleep. But a Letter 
is sent to it by its parents, bidding it call to mind 
that it is a son of Kings, remember this Pearl, and 
think of the Shining Robe. The Letter flies in 
the likeness of an eagle. The Soul awakes, seizes 
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the Pearl, strips off “their filthy and unclean 
dress,’ and sets off eastward and homeward, 
guided by the light of the Letter, from Egypt, past 
Babylon to Maishan on the sea. There it meets 
the Robe, ‘‘and because I remembered not its 
fashion—for in my childhood I had left it in my 
Father’s house—on a sudden it seemed to become 
a mirror of myself. All over it the instincts of 
knowledge were working.” ‘The Robe speaks and 
tells how its stature grew with the Soul’s labours, 
and then of itself it invests the Soul, which thence- 
forth dwells in the Court of the Satraps, in the 
Kingdom near its Father, King of Kings. 

The Robe in this poem is the ideal counterpart 
of the man, the pattern of him laid up in the 
heavens; or, we might say (not perhaps very 
forcibly), his true self. We must recognize once 
more that the awakening is given by the Letter. 
Otherwise there is no Christ in the poem, and it is 
nowadays thought to be gnostic. 

In any case, there is the White Robe, an ancient 
picture, Eastern rather than Greek, a symbol of 
purity and of victory, a symbol of priesthood, a 
symbol of the ideal man. We have been far afield, 
and, if we have brought no pearl of intuition back 
from Egypt and the Septuagint, with so much 
more of gladness we turn to the scene in the 
Apocalypse, and look with longing at the white- 
robed throng. They have come out of the great 
persecution; the stains are washed from their 
robes; their souls, their natures, are made white 
“by the blood of the Lamb.” 


For those who have even a fugitive glimpse into 
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Paradise, it is no moment for theological discussion. 
We do not use the metaphors of blood and sacrifice ; 
but, in interpreting New Testament symbol and 
parable, it is always safest and best to drive straight 
for the centre. Whatever metaphors we prefer, 
he shed his blood and he shed it for us. If we do 
not now say that it was an offering to appease God, 
we say still that “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself,” and that round the Cross 
are centred all our hopes of peace and righteousness. 
Whatever our explanations to ourselves or to 
others, it is the white robe for which the heart 
yearns, for the final victory over sin, for a place 
before the Throne of God and before the Lamb, for 
the Vision of God; and still we know that it must 
be given to us, it will not be our own righteousness. 
There is deep truth in the lines of M‘Cheyne: 


When I stand before the throne, 
Dressed in beauty not my own, 
When I see Thee as Thou art, 
Love Thee with unsinning heart, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then, how much I owe. 
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Do people still read Carlyle’s Heroes? Has it 
even the sad immortality of a schoolbook, which is 
all that our century seems inclined to allow to 
Tennyson? Or is it excluded on the score of style, 
as Cardinal Bembo dissuaded Cardinal Sadoleto 
from reading the Epistles of St Paul? At all 
events some of us have read it and perhaps owe 
to its author some part of any masculine fibre 
that etiquette permits us to retain. For Carlyle’s 
heroes were masculine; and the other genders 
agree to dislike the masculine. The sentiment- 
alist (“he is a very pretty woman,” as Marjorie 
Fleming wrote) and the scholar (who is frequently 
neuter) are against masculine heroes, against the 
type that does hard thinking and that, faced with 
battle, will not gracefully evade it. A hero who 
is a “son of Order,” “a true son of Nature and 
Fact,” who “lives in the inward sphere of things 
in the True, Divine, and Eternal,” whose “life is a 
bit of the everlasting heart of Nature herself,” whose 
“‘ words are half battles,’”? who “ never feared the 
face of man,” but God only and nothing beside 
—he is not the sort of hero that a writer with a 
career to make, or a family to support, would 
to-day be very well advised to choose. 

But of all strange heroes, Carlyle surely chose 
the strangest for his lecture on 15th May 1840— 
“very much the type of character we assign to 
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the Scotch at present: a certain sardonic taci- 
turnity is in him: insight enough ; and a stouter 
heart than he himself knows of.” We all remember 
that Olympian paragraph of Matthew Arnold, 
where four times over recurs the telling phrase 
about “this world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, 
and Scotch manners.” We know, too, how Andrew 
Lang, Scot as he was, could never abide the religion 
or the hero of his country—could never keep from 
pea-shooting at that hero whenever business or 
digression gave half a chance. Alas! that Oxford 
should make her sons so parochial! I hope I am 
loyal to Andrew Lang, as a student of Homer and 
Folklore should be: but I really think he is more 
at home with Theocritus than with Knox, happier 
in genially flyting with Max Miller than in judging 
of religion. As he once said himself, “ Man has 
been going to Oxford for six centuries and is not 
yet perfect.” But it would be easier if finality 
were not the Oxford accent. 

To tell the truth, the world of Scotch religion 
and Scotch manners, into which Knox was born, 
was, in Arnold’s phrase, “a harsh, a sordid, a 
repulsive world”—too many nobles, too many 
priests and other strong and idle vagabonds, who 
lived on “the preposterous pity of the country 
folk,” ecclesiastics like Cardinal Beaton with ille- 
gitimate daughters—not enough trees, not enough 
trade or money—not enough education or civic 
security or freedom to think. Even the Edinburgh 
people were “ most sluttish, nasty, and slothful 
people . . . their chambers, vessels, linen and 
meat, nothing neat, but very slovenly ”; and the 
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other towns were not much better with their 
middens and domestic pigsties. 

Now compare all that with the “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” even if Matthew Arnold denies 
it to represent a beautiful world. It may be true, 
as Henley (or Mr T. F. Henderson) suggested, 
that it is “‘ the most artificial and the most imitative 
of Burns’s works”; that the metre is Beattie’s 
and English at that; that traces of Gray and 
Pope and Goldsmith, and even of Milton, abound ; 
and that the diction is hardly Scotch at all. Yet 
the scene is Scottish; “‘ the saint, the father, and 
the husband” who prayed was drawn from the 
poet’s own father ; and the whole spirit of the thing 
is essentially Scottish. ‘The poem shows us another 
Scotland from that of the sixteenth century, a 
Scotland remade, with a new soul altogether, a 
new religion and new manners. And if Matthew 
Arnold did not like them, other people do; and 
they have done at all events a great deal to make 
the British Empire, as every colony (thank God!) 
knows, and not least Canada, whose rivers bear the 
names of Scotsmen. 

The change was due as much to John Knox as 
to any other man or cause. “The Scots peasant 
was a creature of the Kirk,” says Henley. ‘To have 
remade the Scottish people, to have given the 
world the force that the Scottish character has 
contributed, is to have done a great work for 
mankind. If it is true that, as all art is co-opera- 
tion, so all the great changes and developments in 
history are the work of many hands and many 
minds, yet it is also true that the greatest things 
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in Art and in national life are the work of the 
man of genius, whether with Emerson you call 
him a Representative Man, or with Carlyle a 
Hero. One of those names is more flattering to 
democracy than the other, but that hardly makes 
it truer. 

John Knox was a nation-builder, whether you 
like him or not. There is no denying it that 
many people do dislike him, some for Queen 
Mary’s sake, and some because they set a higher 
value on pleasure than he did. With the latter 
group it is of no avail to argue—“I never argue 
with young atheists or habitual drunkards,” says 
Stevenson’s robustest character; and a hedonist 
only understands one appeal. As for Queen Mary 
—“the Queen, in a vehement fume, began to cry 
out, that never Prince was handled as she was. .. . 
‘TI avow to God that I shall be once revenged,’ and 
with these words scarcely could Marnock, her 
secret chamber-boy, get napkins to hold her eyes 
dry for the tears ; and the howling, besides womanly 
weeping, stayed her speech.” ‘That is the scene; 
and Professor Hume Brown adds the dry footnote : 
“It was Mary’s habitual practice to burst into 
hysterical tears whenever she was crossed in con- 
versation.” ‘The type is familiar, and in ordinary 
life is not counted romantic; but Darnley and 
Elizabeth have lifted Mary from the plane of 
hysteria to romance. It all turns on how you 
propose to choose between what Jane Austen called 
Sense and Sensibility, and how much of a nation’s 
welfare and of God’s truth you think fit to sacri- 
fice to the ready tears of alight woman. “I must 
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say,” says Carlyle, “one’s tragic feeling is rather 
disappointed.” 

“The Reformer,” wrote Henley, “had a vast 
deal more in common with Burns than with the 
“sour John Knox’ of Browning’s ridiculous verses. 
He was the man of a crisis, and a desperate one ; 
and he played his part in it like the stark and fearless 
opposite that he was. But he was a humourist, he 
loved his glass of wine, he abounded in humanity 
and intelligence, he married two wives, he was as 
well beloved as he was extremely hated and 
feared.” He was not a systematic theologian like 
Calvin or Melanchthon; and he knew it. He 
could argue, of course, and hold his own like a 
Scot; but “ consider, brethren,” he wrote, “it is 
no speculative Theolog which desireth to give you 
courage, but even your brother in affliction, which 
partly hath experience what Satan’s wrath may do 
against the chosen of God.” 

There you touch it. To-day we are not sup- 
posed to believe in Election or in Justification by 
Faith. Well, if you don’t, at least try to under- 
stand what they meant to those who did believe in 
them, and what the beliefs made of the men, and 
through what they carried them. “Our Election 
(which the Spirit of God doth seal in our hearts) 
consisteth not in ourselves but in the eternal and 
immutable good pleasure of God. And that in 
such firmity, that it cannot be overthrown, neither 
by the raging storms of the world nor by the 
assaults of Satan; neither yet by the wavering and 
weakness of our own flesh.” Put alongside of that 
the famous story of Knox the galley slave at the 
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oar, seeing the steeple of St Andrew’s—“ Yes, I 
know it well; for I see the steeple of that place 
where God first in public opened my mouth to 
His glory, and I am fully persuaded, how weak 
that ever I now appear, that I shall not depart 
this life till that my tongue shall glorify His Godly 
name in the same place.” “The whole course of 
Calvinism,” says the historian again, ‘“‘ shows that 
alike in the case of individuals and nations it 
supplies thews and sinews beyond every creed the 
world has seen.” And the doctrine of Justification, 
if Dr Brown calls it “a mere abstract proposition 
for us”? (it isn’t for me, let me interpolate), “im- 
plied for them the emancipation from a bondage 
of spirit that paralysed each effort after a true 
union with God.” ‘ For Knox,” he says, “ super- 
natural relations were the beginning and end of 
every act of his life.” ; 

So I, for one, am not going to give up John Knox 
so long as I remember the Covenanting stock of 
which I come—let my right hand first forget such 
cunning as she can boast! Nor am I going to 
believe that a man is not a hero who bore what he 
bore, faced foes such as he faced, and did the work 
he did. Nor do I wish to forget that a conviction 
of God’s election and a sense of peace with God in 
the death of His Son have in the past made men and 
still make men. 
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To be dull, it is only necessary to discuss education. 
But it must sometimes be done, and my readers 
are warned. 

There was a grim man in middle age who sug- 
gested to a headmistress that he would deliver a 
speech for her on some prize-day; and he told 
her what he would say. He proposed to begin 
with a reference to the three or four hundred 
nice little girls in white frocks on the platform, 
the calf-bound prizes, the attractive singing, the 
charming recitations and little scenes given in 
French and German, in Greek and in Latin. 
Then reminiscences were to follow of twenty 
years before—the same place, children in white, 
books in calf, songs and so on, as to-day. Then a 
pause—and then a “Thou art the woman” 
apostrophe to the mothers in the audience, and 
“What is left of it all? Enough reading to 
manage a novel from Boots’ or the Daily Mail; 
enough arithmetic to add up the household accounts 
three times, get three different results, and take 
them to your husband.” 

The speech was never delivered. Perhaps it was 
not suitable for the children to hear. For the 
teachers it might have served as a sort of general 
confession, though a little too public. But why is 
it that so much of English education is—or appears 
to be—dead waste? Why are so many of us 
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English so far behind what we seemed at school to 
promise? Do we study the wrong things? In 
the war it was fashionable to say we did. Years 
ago a peer, famous in his day, publicly lamented 
that his youth had been spent (in part at least) on 
Latin Alcaics, and to head the rising generation to 
better things he founded a prize in—German 
commercial correspondence! (The prize fell, by 
the way, to a boy who never wrote a commercial 
letter again, but turned to Latin Alcaics.) Few 
experienced teachers would offhand maintain that 
German commercial correspondence would neces- 
sarily produce a better type of brain than Latin 
Alcaics; but laymen always know best—or their 
wives do—and their children suffer. 

What is it that counts in education? Charles 
Eliot Norton, speaking of his old friends the New 
England poets, said they “ had not enough leaf- 
mould” to grow in. ‘The Principal of a great 
training college once told me that her girls suffered 
because there was no one in their homes so well 
educated as themselves: they had no background ; 
and a few years in the elementary school too often 
killed the impulse that college had given. The 
background, the home, the “ leaf-mould ”’—to get 
a good education, first be sure to have an educated 
grandfather, indeed, several, if possible. 

But even so, if failure dogs education, as we 
lament, wisdom is justified of her children, as a 
great teacher once said. If thirty boys in a form 
never use their Latin, it does not prove the subject 
a bad one for them. A good woman was once 
chaffed for having quite forgotten the text and 
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the detail of a sermon she was praising. She turned 
on her critic with a parable from the home: “ Your 
shirt was at the wash last week ; it was full of water 
and soapsuds; they are gone now, but the shirt’s 
all the better for having had them.” ‘Thirty men 
may be better for having had their minds once well 
scoured with Latin, for having been compelled for 
a short while to think definitely and to be accurate. 
That is something real gained; but they might 
have done a great deal more with their training if 
they had had some further stimulus. The thirty- 
first boy, perhaps, by himself, justifies the whole 
scheme of education concerned. He got from it 
his first start in the intellectual life with all its 
glory and its usefulness. It opened a door and he 
went in; or, as Socrates once put it, the seed was 
sown, and no more was needed. For some people 
opportunity is enough; but for most more is 
necessary. Impulse is more than opportunity; i 

it is much harder to give, but then it is far ue 
liable to be wasted, and it can be trusted. 

I try to read the Gospels with the detachment 
from association that I would bring to any other 
ancient or modern book, and I find that a great 
many things which I pick up from experience 
with colleges and schools, and the men and women 
they produce, were already in the mind of Jesus 
himself. 

The Evangelists do not describe Jesus as a teacher 
—apart from the phrase too little considered that 
“he taught as having authority and not as the 
scribes.” ‘They were hardly interested in methods 
of teaching, and perhaps did not realize what a 
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master he was of the art. They knew very well 
that he was a wonderful teacher from his effect on 
themselves and others ; but probably only a teacher 
can see how good another teacher is. The ordinary 
man has no idea how good a great musician or an 
expert tumbler is; what they do looks so easy. 
Yet if the Gospels do not discuss his educational 
ideas they let us see him at work. 

Jesus never talked the jargon of pedagogy, but 
he taught. As one watches him at it, one learns 
method; for, taken merely as a teacher, he is 
amazingly good. If you mean to teach, you cannot 
do better than study intimately his habits of 
approach, his handling of people whom he wishes 
to absorb ideas, and his presentment of ideas. 
For what he proposed to teach was not easy to 
take in; his ideas were essentially strange and 
difficult, and ordinary people do not like difficult 
ideas; they resent them. Copernican astronomy 
is simpler than the old kind in the long run; but 
it is clear against the evidence of the ordinary 
man’s senses till they are trained. Similarly there 
is always initial difficulty about the ideas of Jesus ; 
if they are ultimately right, they are to start with 
obviously wrong. ‘That is the first rock he had to 
sail round. Experience and prejudice, as well as 
laziness, were against him; and when he had over- 
come them his work was only half done. He had 
to create impulse on a scale of intensity beyond all 
other teachers. 

Jesus was under no illusions as to the sort of 
mind that profits by teaching. The parable of 
the sower shows us various types of shallowness and 
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preoccupation, with which no ordinary teacher can 
do anything. But, if I read the parable aright, 
Jesus did not believe these to represent the majority 
of mankind. A teacher who compares his school to 
a field really worth sowing—and for the bulk of it, 
not merely the section—is rather exceptional. 
The secret here would seem to be that Jesus had 
the two prime qualifications of a teacher—he loved 
his subject and believed in it; he loved his pupils 
and believed in them. ‘He knew what was in 
man”; so do we, and we are cynical; but not he. 
His faith in his pupil and in his message gave him 
approach; and intimacy with a teacher of rich 
and deep nature will often make up for the shortage 
of “leaf mould” at home, and it is the constant 
inspiration of impulse. 

His gift of approach is remarkable in itself. A 
great deal of it lay in the sheer charm of his person- 
ality. ‘There never was a great teacher who was so 
little “ didactic”? ; there was ease in his manner ; 
he was not formidable. He was interesting from 
start to finish. ‘‘ Never man spake like this man ”’ 
—“as having authority.” Others in his day 
quoted interminably—“ but I say unto you.” He 
was fresh and he was intelligible; he amused 
people—they smiled at his sayings, and they could 
not forget them; and the sayings were as much 
alive as he was. ‘‘ Don’t think about it!” said his 
friends to a man in great anxiety. “It thinks 
about itself,” was his reply; and you may apply 
that to the sayings of Jesus. ‘They stuck in men’s 
minds and “thought about themselves ”—fertile 
as the seed which Socrates said it was enough to 
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sow—thirty-fold, sixty-fold, a hundred-fold, 
Jesus put it. 

One of his suggestions I do not recall ever 
hearing discussed at all, in sermons or otherwise. 
What had he in mind when he compared the 
scribe who became a disciple of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to a householder who brings out of his 
treasure, or reserve, new things and old? Is it a 
confession, unique among what survives of his talk, 
that he would like a pupil with more background, 
a more trained mind, quicker to see analogy and 
draw inference, than the type of disciple he usually 
had? What it meant is shown in the case of 
Paul, who had at once the opportunity and the 
impulse that make a thinker, and who became a 
disciple. ‘What if Paul had consorted with him 
in the days of his flesh ? 

Jesus was perfectly aware of the futility of much 
of the teacher’s work. ‘The devil expelled returns 
to the empty house, and there is a breed of pig 
that has no use for pearls. Above all, “he that 
hath not, from him shall be taken that which he 
hath.” English education suffers from the ideals 
of information, vocational training, usefulness, and 
so on, from our reluctance to set before us the 
training of the mind to activity and enterprise 
Jesus knew better; he liked the violent who take 
the Kingdom of God by force, the strong man who 
forces his way into the house and makes use of 
what it contains. He did not care for people who 
would not think, and do it thoroughly. He knew 
that nothing in the world is static; you lose what 
you do not use; “it takes a lot of running to stay 
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in the same place,” if one may quote the Red 
Queen here. ‘Too often our modern improvement 
consists in offering a toolshop, or an engineering 
laboratory, to the boy who does not want to use 
the tools; the idea of Jesus was to wake the 
Robinson Crusoe spirit in his “ boys” (tekna, he 
called them), the spirit of adventure and explora- 
tion. He succeeded, too. ‘Their minds were not 
very good, as he frankly told them; but he gave 
them an interest in using them. They fell in love 
with their Master and took to using their minds in 
exploring his mind ; and all sorts of things followed, 
and still follow when that happens. The most 
interesting thing in the history of education is 
his success in starting in them the one movement 
that really lives; but more wonderful still is the 
personality of the Teacher who achieved this 
“‘ hundred-fold ” that he predicted. 
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I wonper how many people will recall the event of 
which 28th July is the anniversary. Here it is 
then: ‘One morning before dawn (it was one of 
the hot days in the month of July) he armed 
himself in all his armour, mounted upon Rozinante, 
donned his ill-framed headgear, braced on_his 
shield, seized his lance, and by the back gate of the 
yard sallied out into the plain.” By and by we 
are told it was a Friday and the moon at the full; 
and from these data a German scholar fixes the 
first sally of Don Quixote for 28th July 1580. 
Wasted ingenuity, do you say? Not altogether, I 
hope. I once worked over Cranford, and found 
everything that hinted at a date higgledy-piggledy. 
William de Morgan, his secretary told me, was 
careful of such things, and would have “ no sporting 
chronology.” In the fine Oxford edition of Jane 
Austen Mr R. W. Chapman has printed engaging 
essays on that novelist’s careful use of calendars. 

Well, if you are not interested in the date of 
Don Quixote’s first sally, do you know the story ? 
Like The Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe, 
the book was written, not for little children, but for 
you; and you miss something unless in full man- 
hood you have read all three and are familiar with 
them. Try Mr Henry Edward Watts’ edition; 
it is very readable, it is the work of a scholar, and 
the notes are full of learning and of light. 
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Did you notice just now the “ ill-framed head- 
gear”? ? Some pages earlier in the story we hear 
all about it, and I want to quote some lines from 
the version of Mr Watts, for a purpose. Cervantes 
tells us how Don Quixote conceived the idea of 
becoming a Knight Errant like those he read of in 
his “ books of chivalries,” till the poor man imagined 
himself, by the valour of his arm, crowned with at 
least the Empire of Trebizond. “The first thing 
he did was to furbish up some armour which had 
belonged to his great-grandfathers, which, eaten 
with rust and covered with mould, had lain for 
ages where it had been put away and forgotten, in 
a corner. He scoured and dressed it as well as he 
was able, but he saw that it had one great defect, 
which was that there was no covered helmet, but 
only a simple morion or headpiece. This his 
ingenuity supplied, for, with pieces of pasteboard, 
he fashioned a sort of half-beaver [the piece the 
knight would lift to allow him to eat or drink], 
which, fitted to the morion, gave it the appearance 
of a complete helmet. The fact is that to prove 
it to be strong and able to stand the chance of a 
sword-cut, he drew his sword and gave it a couple 
of strokes, demolishing with the very first in a 
moment, what had cost him a week to make. The 
ease with which he had knocked it to pieces not 
seeming to him good, in order to secure himself 
against this danger he set to making it anew, fit- 
ting some bars of iron within in such a way as to 
leave him satisfied with his defence ; and without 
caring to make a fresh trial of it he constituted and 
accepted it for a very perfect, good helmet.” 
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If I understand the Don aright, the helmet had 
cost him enough labour, and he did not wish to 
risk losing it in another experiment. He half 
suspected, I always think, that another trial stroke 
at it might give him all his work to do over again. 
Of course, if one of the enchanters ot Paynim 
knights he was to meet were to give him a sword- 
cut on the helmet, you will say, the very first 
stroke might demolish his head as well as the helmet. 
Yes, of course, but some wise folk deal with occasions 
as they arise; and his immediate task was to get a 
presentable equipment, the appearance of a com- 
plete helmet. Everybody knows the proverb, “ Let 
well alone”; you can take too much thought for 
the morrow. At all events, it looks all right, and a 
Knight Errant should not ask too many questions. 
You still feel that he cannot quite have believed in 
his helmet. At least I do, but I rather think 
Cervantes forgot, or the Don was too mad to re- 
member it in the glorious moments of battle with 
giants. 

In one of the other books which I mentioned 
just now, the hero has to be armed. Christian at 
the Palace Beautiful is shown some of the “ engines ” 
with which the Lord’s servants had done wonder- 
ful things—Moses’ Rod, Jael’s Hammer, Gideon’s 
Lamps, Samson’s Jawbone, and so forth—“ many 
excellent things with which Christian was much 
delighted.” But when it came to arming him for 
his great adventure, they did not arm him with 
relics or curiosities, not even with the Jawbone. 
No, they went into the Armoury, and “ they 
harnessed him from head to foot with what was of 
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proof.” Bunyan, no doubt, had in mind the armour 
which Paul describes to the Ephesians; and Paul 
had in mind the outfit in the fifty-ninth of Isaiah ; 
and one piece of this was the “helmet of salvation”’ 
(“Take salvation for your helmet” is Mr Good- 
speed’s translation). Bunyan knew, and before 
long Christian knew (and I know) that the enemy 
can wound you in the head, and that you need 
something better than Don Quixote wore when 
you have to fight Apollyon. It is of no use to 
have what you “constitute and accept for a very 
perfect good helmet” ; you want one “ of proof.” 

One cannot help a suspicion that one reason why 
some Christians make so poor a showing against 
Apollyon is that they share Don Quixote’s doubts 
without his courage or his madness. They feel 
that you may ask too many questions about religion 
and find yourself with very little of it left. In 
plain words, they at least half think the helmet of 
salvation may be partly pasteboard; there is 
something doubtful about it. So far from its 
protecting them they have to take good care of it. 
A French poet represents a pious pagan addressing 
his gods—e suspecte entre nous que vous wexisteZ 
pas: and it seems to me a parallel case. I recom- 
mended a book once to a prospective divine, who 
seemed to me to be taking his intellectual equip- 
ment too easily; and he asked rather aggressively 
how I knew that it would not upset his faith. It 
did not strike me that that was how Greathearts 
are made. An old friend of mine who knew some- 
thing of the Alps used to say that an alpenstock 
that can be broken ought to be broken; and 
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“perhaps it was he who suggested the same about 
engagements to marry For the sake of other 
people as well as for his own safety, Greatheart 
must believe in his helmet. I am pretty sure my 
young friend never read that book. He may have 
saved his helmet a knock or two, whatever it was 
worth ; but I think a Christian should have more 
faith in his faith, if I may put it so. 

“But look here!” says a sensible person, 
“suppose you really are not sure of your helmet. 
What are you todo?” You can always go without 
one. “But is that safe?” It is just as safe as 
going with one you are not sure about. What is 
the use of an alpenstock if you cannot trust to it in 
the moment of danger ? 

A man had better have no helmet at all than 
one in which he dare not risk receiving a blow. 
Our ancestors used to fight berserk—and they 
knew where they were then. And so did John 
Bunyan. He was to be hanged, he expected ; 
“and still the Tempter followed me with, But 
whither must you go when you die?” Bunyan had 
no rest of mind till he realized that the answer to 
that question did not affect the issue—“if God 
doth not come in, thought I, J will leap off the 
Ladder even blindfold into Eternity, sink or swim, 
come Heaven, come Hell; Lord Jesus, if thou wilt 
catch me, do ; if not, I will venture for thy Name.” 

That is all. If you are going to use a helmet, 
you must believe in it; or if you don’t believe in 
it, don’t pretend to. The helmet of salvation is a 
good one; but if you don’t trust it, go bare- 
headed and be honest with yourself. Don Quixote’s 
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sort of helmet never helped any Christian. “ Our 
cheerful General on high” seems to me never to 
have asked for followers who did not quite believe 
in him. I rather think he has more sympathy with 
the berserk kind of fighter than with the man who 
won’t risk his armour. 


Peden the Prophet 


Many of my readers will remember’ how, in 
Stevenson’s Catriona, David Balfour is a captive 
on the Bass Rock, and how he hears from his 
keeper of a former and more historical prisoner— 
“Ye’ll have heard tell of Prophet Peden. ‘There 
was never the wale of him sinsyne, and it’s a question 
wi’ mony if there was his like before.” And Andy 
tells David two famous stories of the “man of 
God,” who is not as well known south of the 
Border as he once was north of it. 

Stevenson made no secret of the source of his 
knowledge of Peden; he read about him as a child 
in the pages of Patrick Walker, a contemporary 
and fellow-sufferer of Peden. Walker is by now a 
strange figure, but Mr Hay Fleming reprinted him 
a while ago, and he is readable, as Stevenson and 
Crockett and Sir Walter Scott all found. Credu- 
lous perhaps he was, and terribly opposed to Eras- 
tians, as a man would be who had endured prison 
and boot and thumbikins in his testimony against 
episcopacy. He loved his covenanting heroes, 
and he had a purpose in writing their stories. “A 
great deal of pains were taken,” says Lord Grange, 
“to dissuade him from printing it ; at least till it 
should be revised by men of sound judgment; but 
all in vain, and he would not stop one day.” No, 
for more sympathetic advisers warned him “ to take 
heed to myself of all I had, and might be witness 
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unto; for if I took all to the grave with my head, 
I would not lay it down in peace; and there being 
so much depends on that, this also has had its own 
weight with me.” He was very careful about his 
material, which he had gathered in various ways— 
* the said Robert, an old man, told me this passage, 
when in prison together ”—and, besides, “‘ I had a 
long scroll of many accounts about Mr Peden from 
an old Christian English gentleman,” who assured 
him of the truth of what he had written. 
Alexander Peden “ flourished,’ as we say, in 
what he and his friends called aptly “ the killing © 
time,” when Claverhouse and his dragoons were 
trying to fix episcopacy upon Scotland. “He was 
three years settled minister of New Glenluce in 
Galloway; and when he was obliged, by the 
violence and tyranny of that time, to leave that 
parish,” he had a good text from St Paul for his 
last sermon (Acts xx. 31). Like St Paul, “he 
continued until night; and when he closed the 
pulpit door he knocked hard upon it three times 
with his Bible, saying three times over, ‘I arrest 
thee in my Master’s name, that never none enter 
thee, but such as comes in at the door as I did’” 
—and none did till the Revolution, which Peden, 
however, did not live to see. . 
For his remaining twenty years he ministered to 
“the poor honest lads in Scotland running upon 
the hills, and have little either meat or drink, but 
cold and hunger; and the bloody enemy are 
pursuing them and murdering them wherever they 
find them.” He slept in strange places, sheep- 
houses, caves, holes covered with heather—“ some 
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time in that night,” we read, “ he went to a desert 
place, and darned himself in a moss-hag.” If 
adventure made life, he had it. Once he fell in 
with a party of the enemy’s horse, “ and no eviting 
of them,” but he saw that “ God hath laid an arrest 
upon these men that they shall not harm-us.” All 
went courteously ; they asked the way, and Peden 
himself showed them to the ford. His friend 
asked why he had not sent the lad? “No, no; it 
was more safe for me; for they might have asked 
questions at the lad, and he might have fainted 
and discovered us.” Another time he was on 
horseback, and was forced into a river, where he 
was nearly lost ; and from the other side he called 
to the dragoons: “ Lads, follow not me; for I 
assure you, ye want my boat, and so will certainly 
drown ; consider where your landing will be; ye 
are fighting for hell and running post to it”; and 
they left him and the river alone. 

Beside his years on the Bass, he and sixty more 
were sentenced to be sent to America in 1678, but 
he was quite clear that “that ship was not yet 
built that would take him or these prisoners to 
Virginia.” They sailed, however, but when they 
reached London the skipper who was to take them 
across the ocean, ‘‘ when he found that they were 
all grave Christian men banished for Presbyte- 
rian principles,’ and not, as represented to him, 
“thieves, robbers, and evildoers,” said he would 
sail the sea with none such. So they were put 
ashore, and “ friends at London and in their way 
homeward through England showed much kindness 
to them”; and then it came to the moss hags again. 
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More than once it was a near thing. He and his 
friends were hotly pursued once, but “ mossy, 
boguish ground did cast the horses,” and they 
gained a little height, where he proposed to halt 
and to pray; and he did (with some beauty of 
feeling and words): “‘ Lord, it is Thy enemies’ day, 
hour and power . . . but, hast Thou no other work 
for them but to send them after us? . . . Our 
strength’s gone; twine them about the hill, 
Lord, and cast the lap of Thy cloak o’er old Sandy 
and thir poor things, and save us this one time; 
and we’ll keep it in remembrance and tell it to the 
commendation of Thy goodness.” A dark cloud 
of mist came down between them and their 
pursuers, and they were saved. Once more, later 
on, he had to pray for “the lap of Thy cloak the 
day again; and if this be the day of our going off 
the stage, let us win honestly off and comfortably 
thorow, and our souls will sing forth Thy praises 
tonereemity “?; cand in alittle “‘ Lads,’ ihe. said, 
“ the bitterest of this blast is over.” 

He had the gift of second sight in a strange 
degree. He read character like a print book, and 
again and again foretold from men’s faces what 
they would do—strange things. In May 1685, he 
stayed with John and Isabel Brown, and ‘‘ when he 
took his farewell he came out at the door saying 
to himself, ‘Poor woman, a fearful morning,’ 
twice over, ‘a dark, misty morning,’” ‘The next 
morning the dragoons were round the little house, 
and John Brown was bidden pray, “for you shall 
immediately die.” ‘‘ Now, Isabel,” he said, ‘ the 
day is come that I told you would come when I 
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spake first to you of marrying me.” She said, 
“ Indeed, John, I can willingly part with you.” 
He answered, ‘‘ That’s all I desire ; I have no more 
to do but to die . . .” and he kissed her and was 
shot. And then the man in command, a wee, 
little man, with red hair and bottleneck shoulders 
(as his breastplate proves), asked Isabel, “‘ What 
thinkest thou of thy husband now, woman?” “T 
thought ever much good of him,” she said, “ and 
as much now as ever.” And the gallant Claver- 
house answered, “It were but justice to lay thee 
beside him.”” She asked how he would answer for 
this morning’s work. ‘“’To man,” he said, “‘I can 
be answerable ; for God, I will take Him in mine 
own hand.” “Poor woman, a fearful morning,” 
indeed. 

But Peden saw the matter as it was, and said the 
true thing about “ our martyrs ”’—“ They were 
going off the stage with fresh gales and full sails, 
and now they are all glancing in glory. Oh, if you 
saw them! They would fley you out of your 
wits.” ‘It is honourable,” he wrote, “to be a 
footman in Christ’s company, and run at Christ’s 
foot from morning to evening; the weakest in all 
Christ’s company will not tire to go and ride time 
about, for Christ will take his friends on behind 
him ; when they begin to weary and dow not hold 
foot, Christ will wait on them.” “I defy,” he 
said, “‘the world to steal a lamb out of Christ’s 
flock unmist.”” Sometimes he would not preach, 
but advised people “to pray meikle, saying it was 
praying folk that would win through the storm.” 

Some of his prophecies failed, but many came 
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true. He knew somehow of the death of Charles II. 
before it was announced, it is said ; and as for “ the 
unhappy race of the name of Stewarts; off the 
throne of Britain they shall go, if all the world 
would set side and shoulder to hold them on.” 
At the very end he was warned that enemies were 
coming. He knew it, but “ within forty-eight 
hours I will be beyond the reach of all the devil’s 
temptations”’; and he knew too that his body 
would be dug up; and in both he was right. 

This type of Scot is not very like the more 
familiar canny Erastian kind, that keeps the world 
supplied with bishops and business men, But the 
rest of the acts of Peden and his value—are they 
not written in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the 
eleventh chapter ? 
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Mary and Martha began it. It kept in my mind 
that they had “just gone along” till I had to 
verify it by turning up the song in the story of the 
Jubilee Singers. Perhaps some readers nowadays 
know neither the story nor the songs; how, 
after the Civil War in America was over and the 
slaves were free, there was a great demand for 
education ; how colleges sprang up in response 
to the demand—many colleges poor, lowly, and 
struggling—and how Fisk, at Nashville, Tennessee, 
was one of them; and how its students struck out 
a new idea and sang the college into fame and 
efficiency, and incidentally made a contribution to 
the world’s music, which Dvdérak used in _ his 
New World Symphony. 

What strange, sad songs they are! How mono- 
tonous and how moving! They tell the story of 
the race. ‘Those refrains are not of European, but 
of African origin. Neither verse nor music suggests 
Europe. The note is almost always minor, the 
tone is plaintive. They are the songs of people 
enslaved and unhappy, looking for deliverance. 
The dreadful experience of slavery had taught the 
negro the meaning of some aspects of the Christian 
religion that Europe and America had forgotten or 
never learnt. The hopelessness of this world 
taught things to the medieval Church that America, 
apart from the negro, has never known. 
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Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus ! 


—a long swinging metre, classical in its quantities, 
newer or older than the classical in its movement. 
Bernard knew what the negro learnt—the con- 
solation of Christ and his promises. You can 
hardly imagine a mid-Victorian dean announcing 
in Westminster Abbey such a refrain as this : 


Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus ! 
Steal away, steal away home! 
I hain’t got long to stay here ! 

My Lord calls me, : 

He calls me by the thunder ; 

The trumpet sounds it in my soul ; 
I hain’t got long to stay here ! 

or 

All I want, all I want, all I want, 

Is a little more faith in Jesus. 


Or, again, the song that prompted Frederick 
Douglass to escape from slavery : 


Run to Jesus, shun the danger, 

I don’t expect to stay much longer here ; 
He will be our dearest friend, 
And will help us to the end. 

I don’t expect, etc. 


Or that song of the sweet chariot, where the 
meaning and the pathos lie deeper than the 
syntax : 


Swing low, sweet chariot ! 
Swing low, sweet chariot ! 
Swing low, sweet chariot ! 
Don’t you leave me behind, 
Oh, don’t you leave me behind. 
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When Israel was in Egypt’s land : 
Let My people go! 
Oppress’d so hard they could not stand : 
Let My people go! 
Go down, Moses ! = 
Way down in Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh 
Let My people go! 


No, these are not Abbey strains, but I own that 
to me (perhaps because I am a historian more than 
a musician; and perhaps because I know that 
“Christianity is the religion of all poor devils,” 
and like it in consequence)—to me, at any rate, 
these songs of Africans and slaves are far more 
moving than the Scripture passages I hear English 
and American choirs sing to more formal music. 

It was a long business to settle whether you 
should teach the enslaved African your religion. It 
might set. him above his place. It might raise 
questions about seats in church, and it assuredly 
did. It is on record how “ uncouth white youths ” 
drove out the negroes from their seats when they 
came to hear a famous preacher. It might raise 
more awful problems about the Great White Throne 
and the mind of Christ ; and it did again— 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat ; 

Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him ! be jubilant, my feet ! 
Our God is marching on ! 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
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As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on ! 


Now, to come back to Mary and Martha, and a 
bit of history rather surprising in a hymn, and rather 
pleasant too. Mary and Martha are credited with 
an evangelism not elsewhere chronicled ; and if you 
call it all nonsense, try (not to go further) Hymns 
Ancient and Modern for nonsense, with less Gospel 
and less promise about it. Now let us start : 


Mary and Martha’s just gone ’long, 

Mary and Martha’s just gone ’long, 

Mary and Martha’s just gone “long 
To ring those charming bells— 


(Chorus) 

Crying free grace and dying love, 
Free grace and dying love, 
Free grace and dying love, 

To ring those charming bells. 

Oh ! way over Jordan, Lord, 

Oh ! way over Jordan, Lord, 

Oh ! way over Jordan, Lord, 

To ring those charming bells. 


And then all over again, the place of Mary and 
Martha taken in turn by “The preacher and the 
elder” and ‘‘ My father and mother,” and at last 
on the same errand 


The Methodist and Baptist’s just gone ’long. 
There you have history. The Episcopal Church 


in early Southern days was endowed, comfort- 
able, and lazy. ‘The Presbyterians trimmed on 
the slavery issue. Methodist and Baptist (as in 
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Canada in those days) went everywhere “‘ crying free 
grace and dying love”; and they gathered and 
kept the negro in numbers that no other church at 
all can rival. ‘There were negro preachers, and 
famous ones, from the first—Lisle and A. Bryan, 
“‘ Cesar,” who would gather white audiences, and 
Doc. Phillips and George Bentley, who alike refused 
to be redeemed from slavery, preferring their 
masters. 

After the Revolution and after Whitney’s inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, things grew worse. Negro 
preaching was silenced by law in the slave States ; 
negro education, too, was forbidden. But still in 
and about the towns a free negro population grew, 
till there were over 400,000 when the Civil War 
began. The “ Underground Railroad ” ran 30,000 
to Canada. (Does the reader know Wilbur Siebert’s 
book so entitled ?) 


I’m on my way to Canada, 
Where coloured men are free, 


is a historic chant of which we can be proud ; for 
not only did the black man believe it and act on it 
and was welcomed in Ontario, but the red man 
learnt it and came over to our North-West. 

And then the Jubilee came indeed ; and, starved, 
ragged, ignorant, all unprepared, the negro was 
free, and had to grapple with freedom. He is doing 
it. He fought in the late war, he owns his farm, he 
migrates northward ; he studies, he writes poetry, 
he has great colleges. He sings no more (as the 
Jubilee Singers did half a century ago), 
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This old-time religion, it is good enough for me. 


He thinks; he has the newer views, and a church 
independent of the white man. Meantime news- 
papers photograph the crowd of lynchers over his 
burnt body, and a recreant Baptist minister writes 
novels to inflame old passions. But the work of the 
old Baptists and Methodists goes on, and -the 
church is still the centre of negro life. 
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Ozertin Cotiece was founded nearly a century 
ago. Asmall group of pioneers and idealists planned 
a college and a colony in the woods on Christian 
lines ; they obtained the land, felled the trees, and 
in two years had a hundred students in a college of 
timber. Everything was against them except their 
spirit, and they succeeded, and wrote the name 
Oberlin in large letters in the national history. 

There is a monument of the ’sixties near the 
College, an odd homely affair that might be a stray 
bit of the Albert Memorial; but it commemorates 
the Oberlin men who fell in the Civil War. The 
students have another story, and tell freshmen that 
it is the cupola of the Underground Railroad. 
Strictly there is no underground railroad and never 
was ; figuratively there surely was—a concern that 
worked in the dark and ran fugitive slaves to 
freedom; and no less than five branch lines of it 
converged on Oberlin. For Oberlin is in the north 
of Ohio, not far from Lake Erie, and it was a noto- 
rious hotbed of Abolitionism. 

Knowledge of Canada began to spread in the 
Southern States soon after 1800. The masters told 
the negroes of the terrible hardships of Canada and 
of the killing of ment here. But, like Hamlet, the 
slaves felt, “ Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much,” and they began to be interested, Other 
people came and told them more. Thus, about 
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1857, a pleasant young Canadian was tramping the 
country round Vicksburg; he carried a shot-gun 
and materials for preserving bird skins—a harmless 
naturalist. He was Alexander Ross, afterwards 
well known for his work on the flora and fauna of 
Canada, but at the time his life was in danger every 
day, for he was telling the slaves of Canada. 
Freedom—that was what Canada stood for, then 
for the black man, later for the red man. But how 
could the slave get to Canada from Kentucky, or 
(worse still) Alabama? He must go north; 
follow the tributaries of the Ohio River, and cross 
it on the ice; steer by the stars, by the flight of the 
wild geese in the spring; zigzag east, zigzag west 
to confuse pursuit ; but the course is due north, 
always north. Food? He must chance that. He 
must lie up by day in the woods or mountains—no 
hedges in that land to sleep behind; and night by 
night the northward trail. But there are friends 
to find all along the way. Go to such a place and to 
such a man; he will shelter the slave, feed him, and 
pass him on to another station. So grew the Under- 
ground Railroad. The devices were many. Negroes 
were forwarded by ordinary freight trains, done up 
in boxes; it was uncomfortable for the negro, 
if the box were upside down, and dangerous for the 
forwarder, if the goods were discovered. Some- 
times a pass could be got for a freight car and there 
was no need for the box. On the coast boats and 
ships were sometimes handy, and Nova Scotia still 
has its negroes. But the “U.G.R.R.” mostly 
operated through Ohio, and even from the far 
South some slaves, favoured by nature with spirit 
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and brains, or by rare good luck, or aided by loyal 
and venturesome friends, found their way to free- 
dom. Sometimes a party would take the last lap 
together. In 1842, one Lake ship, with a run- 
away negro aboard, smuggled sixty-nine fugitives 
across Erie. A Canadian, at Amherstburg, on the 
far side of the Detroit River, speaks of thirty 
landing in a day after the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850 made even the Northern States dangerous. 
Ontario had by 1860 some thirty to forty thousand 
negroes. 

The South raged at its loss of property. Noone 
could tell how many million dollars they lost, and 
they drove Congress into legislating for their 
recovery. ‘The spirit is shown in the Dred Scott 
judgment of Chief Justice Roger Taney, who ruled 
in 1856 that the negroes are “so far inferior that 
they had no legal rights which a white man was 
bound to respect ; and that the negro might justly 
and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit. 
He was bought and sold as an ordinary article of 
merchandise and traffic whenever a profit could be 
made of it.” Judges have a strange faculty of being 
at once great lawyers and dreadful old fools; it is 
a profession with unique opportunities. 

The Great Dismal Swamp became the abode of 
a large colony of runaways, as Olmsted tells us, 
and Longfellow, and not a very safe home. 


In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The. hunted Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse’s tramp, 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 
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Where hardly a human foot could pass, 
Or a human heart would dare, 
On the quaking turf of the green morass 
He crouched in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in its lair. 


It was not safe there, nor was the North itself 
safe. To the classes at Oberlin one day in 1858 word 
was brought that slave-catchers from the South 
had run off to Wellington with a negro two years 
resident in the village. Lectures were called off ; 
professors and students drove pell-mell for Welling- 
ton, caught the kidnappers, and rescued the negro. 
In my boyhood I knew one of those students. It 
was a great affair. ‘The Federal Government jailed 
the professors under Federal laws, and the Ohio 
Government the kidnappers under State laws; 
and there was a pretty tangle for legislators and 
administrators. But the negro was across the lake. 
The half-way house was not safe. 


In my Canadian days there was an old steamcr, 
the “ Pierrepont,” that dawdled between Wolfe 
Island and Kingston, on Lake Ontario, and used to 
take me to Garden Island. It was steered by 
Captain Jim Allen. When he was a boy he lived 
at Cape Vincent, N.Y., where the St Lawrence 
leaves the Lake. One night his father told him to 
take the skiff, pull along the shore to a certain creek 
and put in; a man would come to him, and he 
must take him over to Wolfe Island. The boy did 
as he was told; and, by and by, as his boat lay 
inshore, a man crept out of the bushes, and was 
quickly aboard. In a moment the boat was out, 
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and the boy was pulling out for the river. I can 
almost see him in the starlight on that vast quiet 
flood. | 

The St Lawrence, with its dark expanses, is like 
nothing in this country. You cannot but feel it ; 
you cannot forget it, when you have seen it and felt 
it. It was a three or four mile pull across, in some 
places a good deal more, with the stream strong 
on the port side of the skiff. But Wolfe island is 
long, twenty miles long, and any part of it would 
serve ; and they madeit. “ Boy!” said the negro, 
“is this Canada?” “Yes, it’s Canada!” ‘The 
negro stepped out of the boat a free man, he kissed 
the pebbles on the beach, and knelt and gave God 
thanks. It is something that men thank God for 
the British flag. 

The story is a true one, and it runs with another. 
An old Greek writer speaks of those “‘ who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before us.” 
The Gospel was first preached in a society ruled by 
slaveholders, and it was preached to slaves. What 
did the words redemption, redeemed, ransom, not your 
own, freedom, mean to them? ‘The words were 
alive with meaning; and so they are still, if you 
have eyes and a heart. They tell of a slavery only 
to be escaped in one way, of the insecurity of any 
half-way house (of a U.G.R.R. if you like; Colos- 
sians li. 12), of a Liberator, and of a great passage 
from death to life, into a new creation, a heavenly 
country, and a new citizenship. History tells us 
that the one story is as real as the other; and it is 
worth any man’s while to know both. 
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‘THERE is a story that round the gates of heaven 
there hangs an uneasy crowd of five hundred or six 
hundred people. It is said they all come from one 
English village, and that the gatekeeper has orders to 
let them all in at once, if any one of them will admit 
that he or she ever made a mistake; but not one of 
them will “ lower himself ”’ so far before the rest ; 
and there they all are and are likely to remain. I 
say nothing as to the theology of the story, which 
seems to me very doubtful, nor do I quite see how 
the story is to be proved or disproved—none of 
those villagers can have returned, I should think, 
and the blessed do not. Yet a native of the village, 
who lived there for forty years, says there is some 
truth in the story. 

On the other hand, an American botanist was 
once speaking to me of a great English biologist. 
What seemed most to impress the American was 
that, in a full meeting of the British Association 
held on that side of the Atlantic, William Bateson 
had publicly owned himself wholly wrong in a 
published estimate of the work of an American 
man of science; he had since met this man and 
gone over his methods and his results with him, 
and he wished to say he had been wrong. Similarly, 
a Cambridge physiologist was talking things over 
with an American class, and they confided to him 
that he differed from their own teachers in his 
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readiness to admit his ignorance in answer to their 
questions. ‘Their own men, they hinted, would 
have camouflaged their ignorance—ineffectually, 
they said ; but the Englishman used no camouflage ; 
like Dr Johnson he avowed ignorance. I rather 
think they trusted him as a result. 

It is essentially the difference between pro- 
vincialism and education, between the little people 
and the big. The little are always safeguarding 
themselves and their reputation; they will not 
“lower themselves”; the big are thinking of 
something else, of other people’s right to know, of 
Truth. 

There is nothing at first blush in the Ten Com- 
mandments about owning yourself wrong, unless a 
case could be made for it under the clause about 
false witness. You might even work it in under 
the prohibition of stealing. At any rate, it belongs 
to Christianity. You cannot “tell a lie and stick 
to it” and be a Christian, or allow another man to 
remain misled as to your belief. The fact is that 
you cannot go very far with the Christian religion 
without running into the intellectual virtues. 

They do not sound good to many people. I 
once heard a nice old priest in Normandy preach 
to his villagers on the sin of pride, and one of his 
examples was a well-known religious teacher in 
Paris who had left the Catholic Church—not for 
open sin or atheism, but he had thought for himself, 
and had “fallen by pride.” Similarly an earnest 
young friend of my undergraduate days denounced 
a man for his “ self-intellect.” But, if in Natural 
Science honest thinking and honest avowal of 
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error count, must they not in religion, if One God 
made the whole world ? Otherwise you may have 
to end with the conclusion that God is the author 
of Natural Science and the devil of religion. Some 
people think so, who have seen too much of 
Christians shirking the intellectual virtues. 

Among these virtues we must put first and 
foremost honesty of mind. ‘The creeds have had 
their uses, and have not yet lost all of them; but 
it has been a pity that men have made salvation 
depend upon acceptance of a creed. Of course, 
they can’t make salvation depend on any such thing, 
but they make people think so, and they invite us 
to accept the creed they maintain whether we 
understand it or not. Now in ordinary life we 
accept a great deal that we do not understand. In 
religion, too, there is something in what Faber 
wrote : 


How Thou can’st love us as Thou dost, 
Yet be the God Thou art, 

Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart. 


But such a confession can probably be made of 
all human love, too, that is real; the acceptance of 
a love beyond one’s desert, of a love one cannot 
understand, whether it is a woman’s love or God’s, 
is a different thing from the acceptance of the 

Athanasian Creed, or Transubstantiation, or Pre- 
_ destination. It is one thing to accept an experi- 
ence, another to accept a theory. 

These are new times; and I would say that 
more is done for religion by people who think 
straight and own their difficulties than by those who 
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won’t own up, but allow others to suppose they 
have no difficulty about anything in creed or 
Bible. If a man is not honest with other men and 
honest with himself in things of the intellect, he 
cannot really be making much contribution in a 
world where intellectual honesty counts: more and 
more. Plato reckoned “ the lie in the soul ” to be 
“the true‘lie,” the‘lie that isa le and Ge mere 
than the lie on the lips. Unconscious self-decep- 
tion worse than deception of others; would you 
go so far? Is clarity no Christian grace? Must 
you not have also the habit of exploration if you 
are to be a Christian, and be a pioneer in Truth, 
if you are to help others? Yet some good folk do 
not seem to count it a Christian duty to think 
clearly or to meddle with fresh ideas. 

Yet experience with churches and colleges should 
sooner or later teach every candid man that the 
moral virtues are not enough. Here is a leader in 
a community who holds his post in virtue of personal 
integrity and kindliness, and long years of service ; 
and at some critical moment he makes a bad mis- 
take in judging character, or he fails to read the real 
issue; and disaster follows, because a good man 
will not take the trouble to be clear. We can go 
further. The best account (or very near it) that 
I ever heard given of genius is that it is the gift of 
seeing the significant factor, of hitting the thing 
that matters. Christian history has been made by 
men who had that gift, and on every occasion they 
have had ranged against them men eminently 
equipped with the moral virtues, as well (of course) 
as men who had hardly any virtues at all—unless 
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you count blind conservatism a virtue, which is 
clean against all human experience. 

But the intellectual virtues seldom make a man 
popular. Simple good people (who are often 
lazier than they think) mistrust cleverness, they say. 
I would go further and say that, if our Lord had 
not had above all men the gifts of clear penetrating 
intellect, and of speech as clear and as penetrating, 
he would never have been crucified. Nobody 
wants to crucify the benevolent, but only to hum- 
bugthem. If the benevolent cannot be humbugged 
they may look out for trouble. 

Do I really mean that it is better to be clever 
than to be good? Now, have I said so, or hinted 
so? All I say is that the follower of Christ is 
called on to have, and to use, both the intellectual 
and the moral virtues. You really cannot separate 
them. Laziness of mind is not a moral virtue, 
nor is haziness always. Let me end with the 
happy dictum of another Californian professor— 
“I would rather be an honest though humble 
politician than a dishonest savant, however pre- 
tentious.” Is it all plain now? 
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A HoT September Sunday afternoon. Most of the 
people had left the little seaside village. I was 
alone, sitting in my armchair, with some idea of 
going to sleep. But the windows were open, and 
somewhere or other there was a gramophone, 
happily not very near me, but too near. Why 
British subjects or Christians should set their 
gramophones roaring on such a day of peace at 
whatever cost to their neighbours, 1 don’t under- 
stand; it seems to me neither British justice nor 
Christian feeling. The blue flies, too—created, I 
am assured, to scavenge a well-ordered universe— 
kept dashing in to see what was left them to do in 
the tidiest of houses. Silly things! If cleanliness 
is next to godliness, in this house, like Christian in 
the Palace Beautiful, I “ dwell already the next 
door to heaven.” ‘The flies are too like some other 
useful creatures I know—so fussy, so noisy, so 
reluctant to go, and they advertise their unsavoury 
errand so needlessly. Why can’t they be strong, 
silent flies ? 

Then came another sound. It was Sunday, as 
I said, and the Salvation Army band was out. It 
passed the head of the street, and I caught a 
refrain I had long known : 


Wonderful words— 
Beautiful words— 
Wonderful words of life. 
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That was the chorus that the band played, and it 
set me thinking. I know what some people say 
about Moody and Sankey, people who claim (no 
doubt, correctly) that they have a more educated 
taste in music than I have. But they talk in- 
cidentally so much about themselves and they 
emphasize their temperaments as so remarkable; 
they are as noisy as those flies. No doubt they 
represent a higher level of creation; the Gospel 
seems to warrant me in supposing them to be of 
more value than many flies. I sometimes wish 
they would leave me alone. I could wish too that 
they would take the pains to supplement their 
views on music with some clearer thinking on 
religion. I know too well what is said on the 
combination of music and religion. I have heard 
it too often. I will only say this: I prefer of the 
two the religion to be good. I decline to worship 
the Virgin even to the most classical or the best of 
modern music. 

I can, however, forgive much to anyone who 
brings me “ wonderful words of life.” For, like a 
good many people, it is more life and fuller that I 
want, fresh inspiration to face this century in which 
I am a stranger and a survivor, battling with fears 
my century had lived down, challenged by a 
godless and hopeless modernity. Not that it is 
really modern at all; it is centuries old, this 
“ spirit that denies.” 

“‘ Wonderful words of life!” The phrase takes 
me back to old days in Bristol and the College 
Green district, to work in school and street and 
court with a bunch of men who had a message, 
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who knew what they believed and whom they be- 
lieved. Other things followed—other recollections 
of the old red Sankey book. There was “ Hold 
the Fort,” a simple “song,” based on the message 
signalled to General Corse at Altoona Pass in October 
1864: “Hold the fort. I am coming.—W. T. 
Sherman.” Study of that civil war, and experience 
of another civil war (of which Bunyan wrote the 
history), knowledge of the long slow business of 
holding the fort, and quiet memories of supplies 
and reinforcements run through the enemy’s lines 
—these come back, and I am going to keep “* Hold 
the Fort ” in my private (unprinted) hymn-book. 
It heartens you to hold out. With it shall be 
“There is life for a look at the Crucified One” ; 
for so far as my studies in church history have 
taken me, that is true. Somehow, it is historically 
true that for flagging spirits and declining standards 
of conduct a fresh contact with the Crucified 
never fails; and I borrow from one of the alleged 
heretics of the day, an old friend of mine in Amer- 
ica, the reminder that “in every age the condition 
of progress is a return to the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth.” So I shall keep that hymn. Next to 
these shall be, “ O safe to the Rock that is higher 
than I,” with its refrain. 

For I find as life goes on that, like other real 
things, it does not simplify or grow easier. ‘The 
young economist and the young saint find things 
simple: the solutions of all possible problems are 
easy for them. But as I reach his years, I lean 
more to the sentence of Goethe that man’s business 
is not to solve the problem of the universe, but to 
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find out wherein it consists. You may not call 
that much of a gospel—and it isn’t ; it is too like 
our Cambridge maxim: ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, remember that other people think 
differently.” But perhaps Goethe did not mean 
it for the last word on the matter. Still, in my 
studies I am for ever finding out what a lot I don’t 
know. It is, of course, true that these discoveries 
of my ignorance keep enriching life with new 
Interests, new inquiries, new quests in new veins, 
some of them very rich in ore. But, at the same 
time, to learn the intricacy of your problem is a 
daunting and humiliating experience. 

Yet, in another way, there is simplification. 
Righteousness, self-government, and judgment to 
come—these were the simple and rather Sankey- 
like topics on which St Paul spoke to Felix; and, 
as we recall, he made Felix tremble. Complicated 
as life and its explanation may be, Right and Wrong 
grow to be more significant. One finds it harder 
to be certain which of two courses is right, and 
which wrong. One sees in’history and in one’s 
own experience, how often the course that looked 
right, and was certainly chosen with a single eye 
to the right, was wrong—the man who chose it 
reviewed the factors too quickly, focused badly, 
missed something, failed to see the implication for 
other people; and he chose wrongly though he 
meant well, and “‘ meaning well” covers some sins 
but not all. Still, even such experience tells you 
that Right and Wrong matter more than you may 
have thought. If old experience do attain to 
something of prophetic strain, it is surely only 
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favoured natures who are so blessed. Most of us 
grow more conscious that we need guidance, and 
many of us that we need forgiveness. 

Here it is that my old hymn-book comes in, with 
more hope and more assurance than some brighter 
and more literary collections give me. In homely 
language that one cannot mistake, it speaks of sin, 
of man’s need of forgiveness and salvation, and of 
God’s provision in Christ for all man’s need. 
Must you tell me that Moody and Sankey and the 
Salvation Army teach a great deal that I do not 
believe? Perhaps so; but I offer an obvious 
suggestion as to that. If my doctor will cure 
my rheumatism, I will forgive him saying that 
The Taming of the Shrew is as good as As You 
Like It. Deplorable as that judgment seems to 
me, there are moments in the life of the rheumatic 
when he thinks of something else. If a man can 
show me the path of deliverance from sin, his 
decision that the Chronicles and the Gospels are 
equally inspired is to me of secondary interest. 
There is such a thing as proportion in ideas, and I 
think Moody and Sankey put the main emphasis on 
the main ideas, and some good friends of mine do 
not. “The ghost of a linen decency haunts us 
yet,” as Milton said, and, ghost as it is, it may 
prevent a man getting his eyes on the great realities ; 
and other things beside linen have ghosts. 

After all, it is life that is the issue. If Sankey 
thought of life as salvation from hell, he was not 
wrong. Our Lord put the accent on the positive, 
and I realize that the “wonderful words of life” 
were his words ; “‘ the words that I speak unto you, 
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they are spirit and they are life.” If the old refrain 
tells me again of life, and if I am warranted by 
Gospel and by history in giving to “life” as large 
a significance as I can, and if, finally, the largest 
possible significance given to it is the truest and 
the nearest to Christ’s meaning, then I say, “ Sing 
them over again to me.” 
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On Enjoying God 
Tue Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterians is a 
document of unequal value. Very often it is too 
legal in phrase, too faithful to the tradition of 
Roman Law, too suggestive of the Old Testament, 
to be a true presentment of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Only once, I think, does it refer to the 
Love of God, and then it tells us we must pray 
for Grace to be able to believe in it. Certainly, 
in some places it must take all the Grace one can 
get to be able to believe both the Catechism and 
the Gospel. Its legalism is a legacy from Catholic 
days, as anyone will see who will spend half an hour 
on a Catholic manual. Liguori’s Moral Theology 
was written, and its author made a saint, long after 
the Scottish Catechism was drawn up. Liguori is a 
modern product of Romanism. 
“After all, as Carlyle said, Calvinism made the 
heroes—that steady facing up to the fact of the 
Great White Throne which is so alien to Anglican 
and modern thinking, so native to the Scot and the 
Calvinist, so bracing and tonic for the easy-going 
mind of man. Responsibility is weakened by most of 
our modern theologies as surely as it was by Catholic 
practice, little else as they may have in common. 
But the great note of the Shorter Catechism is 
the first struck: “‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him for ever.” Is it possible to enjoy 
God? Or does the Catechism, perhaps, not intend 
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us to begin till we reach heaven? Let us take the 
larger view, the more evangelical view, and believe 
that God is enjoyable both now and hereafter. 

The Old Testament is full of passages that 
speak plainly of the enjoyment of God. Cael 
enarrant! Look at the glorious pictures of the 
1o4th and the 148th Psalms; look at the most 
wonderful of all, where the poet of Job describes 
the creation of the world : 


When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


The world is still there waiting to be enjoyed. 
One of the interesting things only disclosed to us 
by middle life (that sombre period that chills all 
joys—does it?) is that in youth one never realizes 
how good spring is; in middle life spring reveals 
its magic gift of being better and better every 
year. (I admit that in 1923 it was too cold gener- 
ally, if one was not wearing a fur coat, to stand 
about and watch spring; but she did her work 
bravely all the same.) Other people have had 
other views of Nature than the God-centred 
conception taught by the Hebrew poets. Years 
ago Lord Balfour suggested that, where an older 
generation had compared the starry sky and the 
moral law and found both sublime, certain moderns 
would compare the moral law with the protective 
markings on a beetle’s back and call both “ in- 
genious.” Worse things are said of “ Nature red 
in tooth and claw”; and we are invited to con- 
template a Nature that “is all one vast deception,” 
living on murder. 
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But, when you leave off declaiming, there is a 
lot of honest work in Nature. A reed-warbler’s 
nest has little suggestion of murder or deception 
about it, and it surely is a joy for ever. The field 
naturalist has no exclusive right to speak for Nature, 
but I think he has sometimes a saner view of Nature 
than the specialist in a laboratory, certainly a 
wider knowledge and a kindlier and more joyous 
judgment. The microscope, like the heavens, may 
declare the glory of God; I believe it does; but 
it is no substitute for the open sky. This is an age 
of tubes, of “ glazed optic tubes,” as Milton called 
them, of test-tubes, and railway tubes, and we need 
Wordsworth again : 


Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


John Morley said that one impulse from a vernal 
wood would not do this; but perhaps he never 
felt it, nor studied the words impulse and impel in 
Lhe Wordsworth Concordance. John Stuart Mill, 
whom one does not generally associate with Hebrew 
psalmists, wrote in his autobiography of the great 
emancipation from sadness that Wordsworth 
brought him, in teaching him to see the actually 
oe happiness open to him and to all about 

im. 

The Hebrew psalmist connected all this with 
God. Jesus went further and pretty clearly 
suggested a process of reaching the mind and 
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nature of God by watching God’s interests. We 
are to “‘ consider ” birds and flowers ; even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed to vie with a common 
lily that women used as kindling. Solomon gave, 
no doubt, a good deal of thought to his colour- 
scheme. Who planned the colour-scheme of the 
flower, who devised the masses of colour that 
Nature presents? For Nature, like the Japanese, 
masses her colour; the English gardener and dress- 
maker cut it into strips; and we are only lately 
realizing the value of the solid colour. 

Well, who was the first artist to use it? Surely 
the artist whom the book of Wisdom calls “ the 
author of beauty.” (Why did they put Proverbs 
in the canon and omit Wisdom?) Jesus identifies 
the author of beauty with “‘ your heavenly Father,” 
who now appears to be interested in colour and to 
enjoy it, and to be something of a field naturalist 
Himself. ‘Then, if we find that He and we have 
the same interests, we understand one another. I 
was never an admirer of Lord Curzon till I saw 
what he had done for ancient buildings and monu- 
ments in India; then I saw further into him—so 
good an archeologist must be more fundamentally 
human than some brother M.P.’s supposed; so m 
prejudice is the other way now. And if God really 
enjoys colours and birds’ nests, we can enjoy Him. 

Of course, the great blot on Nature, as all 
moralists and other pessimists know, is man. Man 
takes a great deal of explanation and apology. 
Mark Twain—who was in fact more permanently 
a thinker than he ever was a clown—who was the 
kindliest, tenderest, fiercest lover of men in 
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American literature, came at last to a desperately 
miserable view of “‘the damned human race.” 
He was brought to it by people so respectable in — 
their ways as Mrs Eddy, Mr M‘Kinley, and Mr 
W. J. Bryan, by machine politicians and their dupes, 
and by the people who led him in youth to believe 
that man is limited to this life. Mark Twain had 
a greatness in his relation to men, a loyalty, a 
Quixotic chivalry in standing up for right; but 
he believed, with Marcus Aurelius, that it all 
did no good; the race preferred blindness, self- 
deception, and perdition. He lost his children, 
and he had taught his wife beforehand that it 
was for ever; and he hated himself for what he had 
done; and then he lost her. It is a tragic story. 
Now contrast the mind of Jesus centred on 
“‘vour heavenly Father ”—sentimental self-decep- 
tion, do you say? Well, it squares with the 
reality and the effectiveness of Right, and it gives 
a real value to Love. Mark Twain saw that the 
universe depends on these, but he believed they 
were ineffective; Love and Right were right 
but futile—which won’t do. ‘The outlook of 
Jesus makes it possible to enjoy God even with 
humanity full in view. Yes! more than ever then. 
Can you enjoy God in death as well as in life? 
“There is the problem. Yet, as some one put it, if 
God, the Father of Jesus, is satisfied to have Death 
in His scheme of things, there must be something 
right about it; and Jesus did not quarrel with it. 
For here is the issue. Do you enjoy God in 
parts of His scheme of things, or can you enjoy 
Him in the whole? Plato was for the whole 
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The ordinary hedonist will not go beyond enjoying 
parts, and then he squeals. The Stoic sets his 
teeth and endures the whole. 

The people who have taken the mind of Jesus 
have a stronger faith than Plato’s that you can 
enjoy God in the whole range of His relations 
with man. They do not quarrel with God because 
man has free will and uses it to make a European 
war, to quarrel with his wife, and to cheat a tram- 
conductor of a penny fare. With Browning they 
say “‘Thanks that I was a man!” With all 
Mark T'wain’s fierce realization of the ‘‘ damned- 
ness ” of the human race, they are happy in the 
conviction that God does not leave it there; that 
He does not surrender to human folly, sin, and 
cursedness, but has a way out: that He explains 
Himself and becomes lovable again; that, just as 
you could enter into His mind through His enjoy- 
ment of yellow, you can enter into His mind (and 
His heart) through the spectacle of conversion and 
redemption, the making again of human character, 
the growth of lovableness (in Christ) in people who 
were simply hateful and despicable. 

You are left with problems; but the central 
happiness of the Christian includes this, that you 
see God busy with the problems; and in view of 
His success in solving some you know of, in view of 
the happiness there lay in the solving of them, you 
can enjoy following out His steps as He goes 
about the solution of the rest, not without a 
friendly glance at the people who share His interests 
and His sympathies. 
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In the summer of 1923 I went across Canada by 
the C.P.R., and I thoroughly enjoyed it. Two 
days, at least from Saturday afternoon to Monday 
morning, on a steamer, on the Great Lakes—the 
long train-ride through ceaseless woods and by 
countless little lakes (Windermere would be a 
pool, I think, by comparison) from Fort William 
to Winnipeg, not dull in the least, for woods 
always make company, even if there were no birds 
that day—the unimaginable Rockies from Lake 
Louise to Vancouver—you must see it; and you 
must love Canada, if you are to enjoy it all to the 
full. But when it comes to the prairies, I hope 
the North-West people will forgive me if I say 
that I do not want to live on the prairie—unless, 
indeed, it be in some place like Saskatoon, or (better 
still) Edmonton, where the river runs through a 
gulley and makes a bend as it does so. I feel—I 
felt long ago when I lived on Lake Ontario—the 
magic of the great spaces, which Englishmen won’t 
believe. People laughed at Joseph Chamberlain - 
talking of “ the illimitable veldt ” of South Africa 
twenty years ago; I knew what he meant, though 
I had not seen the veldt. I had lived on the great 
lake, and its sheer size speaks at last to you and 
charms you. But I lived at a certain historic 
point on the lake where the river leaves it—a 
place full of old story, and for me for ever haunted 
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by memories and associations—a place where the best 
friends in the world lived, some of them at least. 

But the prairies are too flat, too open, too like 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. I know few 
things so dispiriting as to leave Scotland and the 
mountains behind, to leave the Berwickshire coast 
and Berwick and Newcastle, and to find oneself 
crossing the appalling flats of Lincolnshire, where 
the rivers run in straight lines, parallel as two 
columns of the Daily News. Cambridgeshire to 
me is nearly as bad. 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 


It would be as intolerable as the ugly little name 
Cambs, if there were not just on a bend of the dull 
little Cam—did you ever see the St Lawrence? 
there is a river! Or the Spey ?—I was saying, 
Cambs would be intolerable, if there were not at 
a certain bend in the river a mass of old buildings 
of various styles and centuries, a college, mine in 
virtue of some forty years of life and friendship. 
Do I not understand the pilgrim-songs at my time 
of life ? 





There my best friends, my kindred dwell— 


Thy saints take pleasure in her stones, 
Her very dust to them is dear. 


By now I don’t want to see anything restored or 
improved. You don’t improve a place by painting 
out an old friend, if I may put it so—blotting out 
a tradition with modern bricks and a bucket of new 
paint. 
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I think some people have an uneasy feeling 
about the next world. It may be too like the 
untravelled prairie, too like Cambridgeshire 





Oh! the weary, weary moorland; oh! the barren, barren shore! 


—a desolate, flat Babylonia, far from -the hills of 
Zion; and by the waters of that Babylon they 
dread sitting down to weep. It is a fine touch in 
Neil Munro’s Doom Castle, when the old man is 
found at his door the last thing at night—dreading, 
he says, death in the night, and never a sight 
again of hillside and loch. I have seen the emigrant 
leave Liverpool; I have seen the immigrant land 
at Levis, opposite Quebec, and I have landed 
there, too. Quebec speaks to me to-day; it did 
not say much then—and if it had been “‘illimitable 
veldt”? ? I don’t wonder that Charles Lamb 
wrote of his pleasure in this world. When I reach 
that other world I hope it won’t be landing with 
thousands of other immigrants at a celestial Levis, 
unwelcomed, with a vacant prairie before us. I 
hope that the “place prepared” may be where 
the River of God runs through an Avon Gorge, 
or leaves some great sunlit lake—a place with a 
personality of its own, and familiar faces about it. 
People tell me that a new spirit is coming over 
English Christendom, that a vague undenomina- 
tionalism is replacing our old loyalties, that men 
and women move from church to church for the 
sermon (which, I am told, is not really religion), or 
for the music (which appears to be a more intelli- 
gible motive—tess dissenting, any way, which is 
always something). I am told that the “ young 
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people” are so catholic in their sympathies that 
their own church is nothing to them. But the 
“young people” have been so steadily going to 
the devil for so many generations now, that I 
begin to think he may really be farther off than I 
was told when I was a boy. Still, a man who has 
so universal, so catholic, an admiration for all 
women that he never throws in his lot with one 
for better, for worse, often ends up a poor character, 
and rarely does much for society. I say it with 
the humility of a married man—bachelors are 
rather a mistake. And so I feel about churches. 
All the churches in the world, like all the women 
in the world, don’t compare with one that is your 
own. So I am a denominationalist (a sectary, if 
you want to be rude to me), as I am a monogamist. 
I don’t hold with spiritual Mormonism. In the 
late war a soldier was apt to do more, if he were 
attached to a definite regiment in some particular 
capacity, than if he were merely sympathizing at 
large with the great idea of making democracy safe 
for the world, or vice versa, or whatever was our 
forgotten ideal. 

Most people will agree that one quite ordinary 
wife is better than a dozen remarkable ones, and 
probably that twelve children fairly normal make 
a happier outfit than one of brilliance. Similarly 
a quite commonplace chapel to which you give 
yourself is worth more than a dozen Westminster 
Abbeys, Chapels, or Cathedrals, that you drop 
into; and if you have reinforced it with a dozen 
new members, you are more likely still to believe 
in it. A man should never, apart from a very 
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clear call of God, leave the church or chapel of his 
fathers till he has put some work into it. Whatever 
he makes of it, it has done a good deal for him; _ 
and it is reckoned honester to pay your debts | 
before you flit. It is the root that tells; a tree 
that is all branches and no root is not often fruitful — 
—Christmas trees may look gay with oranges and 
candles, but it is non sua poma. And here I am 
not guessing, for I have tried it both ways, and I 
find a growing happiness in association with a 
denomination and a church to which, in con- 
ventional phrase, I “ belong.” But it is more than 
conventional. It is something to belong to a 
denomination, and to a church, with a local habita- 
tion and a name, with the associations of genera-_ 
tions and of friendships ; to be part of the belongings, — 
the property, of your associates, a yoke-fellow, — 
available for their needs and for their happiness. 
It teaches you far more than you gain from casual 
wanderings and the broadminded charity that 
understands nothing in particular, and works at 
nothing at all. This is an age of specialists, and 
if some plead for the open heart, it must not be 
to the exclusion- of the concentrated brain. A 
Christian at large can never be so useful as one in 
harness, however superior he feels in his freedom. _ 

But will your own church have you and use 
you? What about the deacons or the bishops? 
Are not the deacons, as the Anglican child said, 
“the lowest kind of Christians”? I will let 
others-speak for the bishops. I know something of | 
deacons from experience, and I venture to say. 
this. Deacons (and I half think it may be true of 
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bishops, too) are very like other Englishmen ; they 
do not care for fine talk; but (I observe) if they 
notice a man who puts his back into his work, they 
have plenty of room for him and plenty of work for 
him, and by and by lots of faith in him and lots of 
love for him. If you are the means of leading your 
friends to take Christ seriously, ninety-nine deacons 
out of a hundred (and, I expect, as many bishops) 
will stand by you; and the odd man is probably 
some one who wants sense, or needs your sympathy 
or more of the gospel. Yes, the church is the 
place for friendship and for happiness ; the Church 
Universal is good, but it is not much without the 
particular church. 
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Lone ago Solomon Schechter was Reader in 
Rabbinic Hebrew in Cambridge, a great scholar, 
who wrote English admirably and talked it ex- 
plosively. He once made a remark to me that has 
stood me in good stead. “I read a book by 
Blank. I agree with it all; it is quite right. What 
is the good of it? I read a book by Dash. 1 
don’t agree with it. I have to think about a 
hundred things.” Some people dislike criticism 
and critics for the very reason for which Schechter 
was glad to read them. 

One of the most valuable hints I ever had about 
the mind of Jesus came from a hostile book written 
against him in the second century. Celsus does 
not like his style. He quotes a fine passage from 
Plato in contrast: the same idea, no doubt, but 
how exquisitely different from ‘“ Whosoever hits 
you on the one cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Celsus finds the style of Jesus so homely and rustic 
as to be vulgar. He forgot how Plato tells us that 
cultured people criticized Socrates for always talking 
about cobblers. Celsus sets one thinking about the 
way in which Jesus handles words and ideas. 

A scholar in New York was once talking to me on 
the tram there about Jesus, and dropped the remark: 
“ Jesus liked talking.” A little irreverent ? Well, 
a little unexpected, and from a new angle; but it 
again set me thinking. Jesus did enjoy men, and he 
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did enjoy exchange of mind; I can’t see very well how 
else he could enjoy them very much. Talk came 
naturally—a joyous overflow from happiness and 
affection, or, in more authorized words, “ from the 
abundance of the heart.” Another suggestion was 
almost equally challenging. I forget the exact words, 
but it was to the effect that Jesus in speech was 
somewhat careless of the risk of being misunder- 
stood. That, too, is worth thinking over. “ All 
English,” said Mr Walter de la Mare, “is plain, 
and the plainest English can be extremely difficult 
to understand.” 

Jesus had the gift of conveying meaning as few 
have ever had it, and people grumbled that they 
did not know what he meant; why could he not 
be explicit and quit talking in parables ? Anybody 
could understand a sign from the sky. Scholars 
tell us that the parable, the apologue, was the 
Eastern way—witness Jotham’s story of the trees, 
Nathan’s tale of the ewe-lamb. No doubt; but 
Jesus was criticized as obscure; and I suspect he 
knew it and took the risk. 

Shakespeare has been accused of sluggishness in 
invention ; he never made a plot for a play if he 
could help it; he borrowed wherever he could, 
and (as Heine said) all he did was to give what he 
borrowed the spirit that made it live. That was 
all. Lamb laughed at Wordsworth once because 
with Saxo Grammaticus before him he could have 
written Hamlet, if he had had the mind. 

Jesus, I think, borrowed stories and settings. The 
obscure episode of the servant cut in sunder seems 
to come from a very old Aramaic tale. But things 
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grow vivid when he looks at them. I would not 
say outright that Jesus borrowed from Ecclesi- 
asticus, but in that book is a curious parallel to 
a famous parable. The author points out the 
folly of a rich man hoarding without a thought 
as to who will come after him—a fairly obvious 
reflection. In Jesus’ hands it becomes a tale and 
falls quickly into dramatic form. A rich man 
enters—very prosperous, fresh from his steward and 
the accounts of his returns from field and farm. 
He soliloquizes: “What can I do? Pull down 
my barns, and build greater! And then I will 
say to my soul”—more dialogue, and more self- 
revelation—* Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry.” A genial, successful, human sort 
of person, whom we all would envy and perhaps 
would like—and for some reason we call him the 
Rich Fool. Yes, for suddenly, as we watch him 
and listen to him, we hear another voice, and are 
as startled as he. He feels a little tap on the 
shoulder—he wheels quickly round—and there is 
God. He had forgotten God. What in Ecclesi- 
asticus was the commonplace observation of an 
ordinary moralist, is here a dramatic question from 
the lips of God Himself, a question crammed with 
surprise and tragedy. And tragedy conveys mean- 
ing more lavishly than you think, or than the artist 
tells you. 

It has long since been pointed out that the 
fabric of the “ Last Judgment ” was common pro- 
perty—the usual stock effect of patriot and moralist 
—the judgment-seat, the Judge, the right hand 
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and the left, Jew on one side and Gentile on the 
other, nationality or (it might even be) merit the 
decisive issue. Jesus altered all that, and he has been 
misunderstood. Christians have nervously directed 
our attention to the borrowed fabric—throne, 
assize, and hell, and away from the mind of Jesus. 
Genius seems to involve an infinite liability to be 
misunderstood. ‘The commonplace mind will never 
understand ; it will always conclude that you mean 
what you say ; it will always ignore irony, quotation, 
playfulness, every bright mode of speech, and, when 
you are desperately plain, it will credit you with 
exactly the opinions you try to refute. 

Then there is the story of Dives and Lazarus. 
Perhaps this, too, has a borrowed framework. It 
has certainly suffered from literalists. Dives ate, of 
course, too much, and Lazarus too little. Could 
one extend the parable to the Scribes and Pharisees 
who pocket the key of knowledge, or the key of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, one or both? Would it 
touch the elect who know that the non-elect must 
perish, or the student of Comparative Religion 
(as he calls it himself) who has so many books and 
knows so little of the way the heathen live, the 
actual working effect of the ideas sublimated for 
him in abstract propositions in a learned work? 
Why, as a Swiss preacher asked, is Lazarus named 
“ Gotthilf ” (“ God’s help ”) ?. Did God help him 
on earth, or does the name suggest larger plans 
of God’s? How crude the contrast of hell fire 
and Abraham’s bosom seems! But what an 
irony in the antithesis that ends “died and 
was buried!” How many Lazaruses can Abraham 
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accommodate? Be done with it! What does 
Christ mean? 

Dives reckons Abraham his father; father and 
son must go together; but in God’s world good 
goes to good. Lazarus and Abraham gravitate 
together, and the bad gravitate away from them. 
The universe is rational, a tidy place on the whole, 
where God in the end sorts things as they belong 
and takes His time about it. The great gulf is 
not, essentially, between heaven and hell; it is far 
more profound. Right and wrong go different 
ways for ever. That sort of Dives makes hell 
wherever he is; or he lets it be and has it; and 
Abraham and his like make heaven ; and you can’t 
mix them. What is more, there need be no sur- 
prise; you can know in time. ‘ Moses and the 
prophets are not enough; they are no good,” said 
Dives. But Jesus always bids us trust the great 
results of religious experience; weather-signs tell 
you the weather, and more serious things reveal 
themselves too. 
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On 13th November a.p. 354, there was born in a 
town of North Africa, in a family of no eminence, 
a boy whose name outshines everybody in his own 
generation, and most people in a good many genera- 
tions before and after. Probably no Christian 
teacher since St Paul has had anything like so wide 
an influence. For he grew up to be a man of ideas ; 
and in a very remarkable way, whether they were 
right or whether they were wrong, his ideas im- 
pressed men and were fertile. He was at once a 
churchman, a theologian, a man of letters, a psycho- 
logist ; and he was a human being all the time, 
right and wrong by impulse or by reason, like the 
rest of us, but in every capacity he was significant. 

He wrote the earliest religious autobiography, or 
the earliest we possess intact, for Nehemiah’s is 
sadly mutilated. The story he had to tell was at 
first sight a fairly commonplace one; but what 
makes it immortal is that it is told by a man of 
extraordinary genius, and is a truthful record of 
how very ordinary and how very exceptional a 
young man can be at the same time. Most people 
lose their experience as they lose their education, 
by not noticing it or by not thinking about it 
But Augustine did notice it, and it puzzled him. 
Why, he asks, looking back, did he go with other 
schoolboys and steal pears? He could have had 
better pears from his father’s garden without steal- 
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ing, and he did not eat the other man’s pears, even 
when they were successfully stolen. Why did he 
do it? Simply to steal, he says. Was it a desire 
to do something against the law by trick, seeing 
he could not by strength? An attempt at a sort 
of sham liberty ? But, if alone, he would. not have 
done it; it was the confederacy in the theft that 
pleased, and the laughter, as they reflected (and 
were tickled in heart by the reflection) that they 
had humbugged the people, who never suspected 
the boys at all, and did not like to lose their pears. 
It would not be very hard to put all that in school- 
boy dialect. What is the Latin for a “ lark” ? 

He went to ordinary schools and learned Latin. 
He began Greek, but he “ hated” it and dropped 
it; he was subjected to what is chastely called 
corporal punishment, and some of his earliest 
prayers to God were for escape from it. He did 
not always tell the truth; he took things from his 
mother’s larder for his playfellows; and he did 
not always play quite fairly. But he had no mind 
to be taken in himself—and that characteristic 
stayed with him and stood him in good stead. He 
was a boy of good hope, and people were interested 
in him; and he early showed a taste for literature 
—Latin, of course, not Greek. The neid did not 
bore him, as it does English boys; it was not so 
foreign to him as to them, and he perhaps was 
quicker and more sensitive. He wept over Dido, 
and the lost Creusa—infelix simulacrum. 

At sixteen he went to what we might call the 
University of Carthage to study what the ancients 
styled “ rhetoric,” though the name had not quite 
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the meaning we now give it. It was very like a 
combination of Oxford Moderations and Littere 
Humaniores; in fact, the Oxford course, and the 
course which Augustine had, historically come from 
the same great Athenian teacher. With his uni- 
versity days began new experiments in life—pleasure 
and thought dividing his interest. He very early 
became associated with a woman, with whom he 
lived for perhaps fourteen or fifteen years. ‘The 
connection was irregular, but in a society based on 
slavery a monogamous union may last a lifetime 
and can never be legally turned into marriage. 
The Church recognized such unions; it was some- 
times the only form of marriage open to a freed 
woman. Whoever the woman was, she bore 
Augustine a son, of whom he was intensely fond 
and proud—“ no one wanted him before he was 
born; but once born he made himself loved,” and 
he was called Adeodatus (given by God). 
Intellectually, Augustine was far too clever to 
follow his mother’s Christian faith, though it was 
really in his heart. So he more or less adhered to 
a curious half-Oriental sect, founded by a teacher 
called Mani a hundred years before—a composite 
religion with bits of Zoroaster, plagiarisms from 
Christ, perhaps a shred or two from Buddhism, 
and some elements of what to-day we might call 
science—not appended for ornament but essential 
parts of the structure. At first sight and for long 
it was very impressive; it seemed to explain the 
origin of evil and to promise its eventual disappear- 
ance; it taught asceticism. Mani, shocked by the 
polygamy of the patriarchs, attributed the Old 
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Testament to the devil ; Jesus he counted a prophet, 

- though the Crucifixion was only apparent; the 
crucified figure was a phantom, and the whole thing 

a type of something or other. 

The weak spot, or the first that. attracted 
Augustine’s notice, was the astronomy of Mani 
and his followers. Augustine, as we saw, did not 
like to be deceived. Divination and fatalism had 
occupied his mind a good deal, and they involved 
astrology. He began to study the stars and found 
his way into the real astronomy. He was not long 
in learning that “secular science” was better 
informed than the Manichzans; it could explain 
solstices and equinoxes, and predict eclipses, while 
Mani’s writings proved full of fables. It hardly 
does for a true religion to rest its dogmas on false 
astronomy. Well, they said, Faustus is coming ; 
wait and talk it over with him. So the great 
Faustus came—a charming person, who “ prattled 
like the rest of them, only more agreeably. . . . 
He had some sense . . . so I liked him better.” 
But the case for Mani’s religion grew to look very 
weak. 

He turned now to something nobler—to the 
New Platonism. He was given Latin translations 
made by a famous teacher, Victorinus, from Plato 
or Plotinus; and he read with eagerness, as many 
men do in Plato, and Dean Inge does in Plotinus 
still. He saw his way more and more clearly, and 
gained ideas that he never gave up. But something 
was wanting ; nothing quite satisfied him that did 
not somehow “bear the name of Christ.” He 
was beginning to feel that his life needed mending, 
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and he was conscious that he had not will enough 
of his own to do it. His will was divided; he 
wished to do right, but he also wished not to do it 5 
and such division paralyses. ‘The Platonist writings 
did not help him there; they did not present 
“ the tears of confession ; Thy sacrifice, the broken 
spirit, the contrite and humbled heart ; the salva- 
tion of the people; the Bride; the City; the 
earnest of the Holy Spirit ; the cup of our redemp- 
tion. . . . No one there hears him calling, ‘ Come 
unto Me, ye who labour.’ ”” The Biblical or ecclesi- 
astical phrase must not prevent our recognizing a 
very real criticism of Neo-Platonism in this passage. 
It was a wonderful system; but it lacked motive 
and promise; and it left man, though not quite 
cut off from God, yet very far away. 

Three things at last helped Augustine forward. 
The teaching of Ambrose, though now we should 
call his allegoric method the violation of all historical 
sense, helped Augustine to see that he was not in 
Christianity bound down to Hebrew literalism. In 
the next place, he was deeply moved, as others 
were, by the public baptism of the great Victorinus, 
his guide in Neo-Platonism. Lastly the story of 
Antony, the illiterate Copt, who achieved a moral 
victory over himself that Augustine never could, 
plunged him in shame. “The unlearned rise and 
seize heaven, while we with all our learning with- 
out sense wallow in flesh and blood.” He was 
more and more conscious of failure; “ I grew more 
miserable and Thou wast nearer.” He realized that 
the church really had something which he had not 
—the power to make human life pure. The story 
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is famous of the child in the next garden crooning, 
“Take and read, take and read,” and how the 
man took up the Scripture quickly and read: “ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus and make no provision for 
the flesh in concupiscence.” x 

Augustine’s story of himself, his Confessions, is 
one of the wonderful books of Christendom. It 
keeps its life through the centuries, because it was 
the life of a peculiarly and vividly living man; 
because it is the work of a very great writer—only 
the Zneid in Latin can be compared with it for 
wealth and power and influence; because it deals 
with problems that do not pass away. We also 
“toss in experiments’; we also “ wallow in flesh 
and blood”; we also find peace in one who made 
us for Himself, “‘ and the heart knows no rest till 
it rests in Thee.” He gave the great Popes the 
picture of the City of God, he was the father of 
the medieval philosophers and the medieval 
mystics, and Luther put his works next the Bible. 
Great books and pious books are not always good 
reading; but there is a joy in reading the Con- 
fesstons of Augustine—they are so true, so human, 
so full of hope. 
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Pur it how you like and explain it how you will, 
the cry of childhood remains in every human 
heart—‘‘ Tell me a story.” Pope states it pom- 
pously: ‘The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Quarles more quaintly and wisely : 


Man is man’s A, B, C; there’s none than can 
Read God aright, unless he first spell man. 


If Wordsworth says on the other hand : 


The man whose eye 
Ts ever on himself, doth look on one 
The least of Nature’s works— 


he, too, when he laid down his canons of poetry 
in his preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800), said he 
‘“‘ wished to keep the Reader in the company of 
flesh and blood,” and therefore he chose “‘ in- 
cidents and situations from common life.” His 
account of his method and purpose, when once 
his subjects were chosen, should be remembered, 
for it is relevant to our theme. He would, he 
said, try “‘ to relate or describe them, throughout, 
as far as was possible, in a selection of language 
really used by men ”—a phrase that made trouble 
with critics. He would also try ‘“‘to throw over 
them a certain colouring of imagination ”’ and “ to 
make these incidents and situations interesting by 
tracing in them, truly, though not ostentatiously, 
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the primary laws of our nature.” And he did this, 
and all the poets have done it, but chiefly on the 
condition of keeping in company with flesh and 
blood. 

Natural Science and Philosophy, yes, and Theo- 
logy—they are great names, and they represent 
great factors in human life, great aspects of human 
nature; but the great story-tellers have a more 
secure immortality than the philosophers, or the 
men of science—just as the Venus di Milo will 
outlive Brooklyn Bridge, the work of art surviving 
the work of utility. It is the love of men that 
keeps them alive. I know that sentence can be 
taken two ways, that it is ambiguous; and that is 
why I let it stay; because either way will do, 
either way the statement is true. Men love these 
great story-tellers, because the great story-teller is 
always a lover of men; and they love the great 
work of art, because it is made by the artist who (as 
Wordsworth says in the same Preface) “looks at 
the world in a spirit of love.” 

Let us take an easy and obvious case. Probably 
of all books that men of letters touch—this excludes 
algebra and such matters—but of all books that 
they do touch, the grammar is the least attractive, 
and of all colleagues grammarians seem least human. 
Then you read Browning’s poem, “The Gram- 
marian’s Funeral ”’—just the story of the life of 
an old bore who “ settled Hoti’s business, properly 
based Oun”’ (whatever they were) ; and now he’s 
dead and there’s no more to be said. But Browning 
looks at him in the spirit of love, sheds “ a certain 
colouring of imagination” over him, or, in other 
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words, makes him intelligible, interprets him; and 
the old man is one of the world’s real people. 

So it is with all the great story-tellers—they love 
the people they tell you about. Was it Friday who 
worked with Robinson Crusoe on the island? No, 
it was Defoe, who liked Robinson Crusoe and went 
and lived there, and suggested half the delightful 
things that the “ solitaire ”’ contrived, and loved to 
stand by and see him fetch things from the wreck 
and make his plank with the axe—and wickedly 
never reminded him there was a saw all the time 
in the carpenter’s chest ; it was such fun to see the 
Castaway’s mind at work. Homer was just as fond 
of Ulysses, and enjoyed watching him—how did 
Ulysses know it was a familiar figure and not a 
stranger coming to the swineherd’s cottage, and 
coming alone? How did he contrive to get out 
of the cave of the Cyclops? How did Bunyan 
know so well every mood of Christian from the 
slough to the enchanted ground? People who 
love you understand you, and you, in turn, love the 
understanding kind. As Carlyle wrote, “a loving 
heart is the beginning of all knowledge.” 

Of course there is an art in story-telling— 
first, you cut out everything the listener doesn’t 
need; second, you keep in everything that will 
help him to see the thing happen; third, re- 
member Aristotle’s simple dictum that tragedy 
(and it is true of every story) has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, and don’t you mix them; 
listeners don’t like it, and you are telling your 
tale because you love the listener as well as the 
tale. ‘‘ Herodotus,” says an ancient critic, “‘ was 
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most Homeric,” and Homer, Matthew Arnold 
says, was rapid in movement, simple in thought, 
simple in word, and noble. Homer and Herodotus 
loved man’s life in every aspect of it. Every age 
has loved Homer and Herodotus, and every civilized 
race, from* Rome to America, keeps on translating 
them. Montaigne wrote, “I cannot do without 
Plutarch,” for Plutarch, too, was one of the world’s 
great story-tellers. You will notice that Mont- 
aigne was grown-up, and yet children would read 
Plutarch in Jacob Abbott’s lives of great men. 
Homer is good for a growing boy and better still 
for a grown man. Bunyan and Defoe wrote their 
great works for men, and everybody gives them to 
children. If you have not read (and many even 
well-read people haven’t read) The Pulgrim’s 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe since you were a boy, 
read them again, and if you do you will bless me 
for giving you the hint. The better your mind 
and heart, the more the great story-tellers have 
for you. 

What set me on this line of thought was this. 
I was reading in one of the Old Testament pro- 
phets; I knew something about him and about 
the particular passage; and yet I had the feeling 
one always has about the prophets—of being on 
the whole rather at sea. In closing the Bible, 1 
turned over the leaves and stumbled on the Gospels. 
There was a change! He, at least, was intelligible, 
and the common people heard him gladly, and so 
we do still—a supreme story-teller, a lover of men, 
lucid as Homer. There is an element of confusion 
about the prophet—clouds and darkness are round 
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about him; but in the Gospels you sit on the hill- 
_ side in the daylight, at leisure with a friend. 


He talked of grass, and wind, and rain, 
Of fig-trees and fair weather, 

And made it his delight to bring 
Heaven and earth together. 

He spoke of lilies, vines, and corn, 
The sparrow and the raven ; 

And words so natural, yet so wise, 
Were on men’s hearts engraven ; 

And yeast, and bread, and flax, and cloth, 
And eggs, and fish, and candles— 

See how the whole familiar world 
He most divinely handles ! 


Why, that is what the Greeks said of Homer at 
times—“ trifling incidents of everyday life, but 
interpreted more than well.”” But Homer did not 
confine himself to these; he had strange tales to 
tell, of adventure and heroism, but he always kept 
the reader in company with flesh and blood. So 
with the Gospels ; the commonplace things touched 
with a rare spirit ; little things made great because 
of the great figure they reveal; always “‘ the com- 
pany of flesh and blood ” (what else is the Incarna- 
tion ?); and stranger things than are told of in 
any story; and all so plain, and so true, and so 
thrilling! ‘Tell me a story,” yes, and tell me 
that story ! 
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Cuartzs Kinestey, in his Water Babies, tells 
again, with some pleasant developments, the old 
Greek story of the two brothers, Prometheus and 
Epimetheus, who differed, because Prometheus 
would always anticipate what might or could or 
would happen, while Epimetheus was more inter- 
ested in what did happen. If children are a little 
perplexed, perhaps, at what follows, when poor 
Tom, the Water Baby, has to walk backwards with 
his eyes on his dog, if he is to find his way at all, 
still, when they grow up, some of them may catch 
the meaning of his story. Kingsley makes Epi- 
metheus the father of Natural Science. If I 
were allowed to digress, I would urge that the 
real founder of Cambridge University was not 
Gurguntius Brabtruc, nor King Alfred, nor the 
vague Cantabrian of the legends, but this same 
Epimetheus. 

In religion Prometheus and Epimetheus have 
both been interested. Prometheus as usual has 
done brilliant work. He saw at a glance, when 
the world was young, that winds and trees had 
more or less human souls; and he started that 
great group of religions which we class under the 
general head of Animism. At a later day he was 
the teacher of Plutarch, and co-operated with 
the Neo-Platonists. He taught them the art of 
brilliant generalization ahead of fact—that short 
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cut to knowledge which makes inquiry and investi- 
gation look so slow. But, if he has come to the 
aid of the pious in their moments of perplexity 
and lassitude, he has furnished arms to the other 
side too. ‘The later nineteenth century and large 
tracts of the eighteenth tell us that very plainly. 
He showed them how easily and absurdly primitive 
men invented gods—and primitive Christians too. 
The posthumous children of mid-Victorian Ration- 
alism owe him more than they acknowledge. He 
has saved them years of thought and study. 

But I believe that, as the better adherents of 
Natural Science have given their allegiance to 
Epimetheus—at any rate where their own subjects 
are concerned—in Religion there is everything to 
gain by watching his methods. He suggested a 
few hints even to Plutarch which that genial 
writer might have followed up more thoroughly. 
Why, asked Epimetheus, why has Man everywhere 
some form of cult and even of religious belief? - 
First, he noted the fact, and gradually, I think, he 
reached a generalization ; for Epimetheus, though 
never very quick at this, can recognize a fact of 
wide bearing. Man, born to ask questions, wants 
to know what environs him ; who or what (singular, 
plural, masculine, feminine, or neuter) thought out 
the fascinating scheme of things, contrived land 
and sea, and the seasons, devised birth and death 
and mind? And instead of saying with his fickle 
brother, first, that nearly everything is God, and 
then that there is no God at all and none is needed, 
he fell to examining things. 

He decided that winds are products of heat and 
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cold working upon the air, and too secondary 
altogether to be gods. But when the early Greek 
philosophers, after going so far with him, branched 
off and said that probably then Air or Heat or 
Force was God, the slow old hero had set his mind 
on morals, on questions of right and wrong. 
Prometheus laughed; all that was easy enough ; 
the distinction was the work of little people who 
wanted to frighten big people with words; or else 
some lazy constable, tired of tramping his beat, 
invented imaginary policemen to do his work for 
him; or very likely it might be something else 
equally probable; anything would do. Epime- 
theus, in his slow way, said he would rather know 
than guess, and set two terribly boring people 
called Socrates and Plato to find out. When a 
young man said to Socrates that he did not know, 
but he guessed, “‘ Well,”’ said Socrates, “‘ when we 
are no longer guessing but actually know, shall we 
discuss it then?” 

Christian thinkers and (more often) great ecclesi- 
astical statesmen have listened at times to the 
pleasant suggestions of Prometheus. They have 
called his brother a wicked doubter, an enemy of 
the faith, an atheist, and so on. But there have 
been people, who saw that, in a world which 
presumably God made, a man could not be exactly 
an atheist who gave himself to find out what God 
precisely did, even if the inquiry took time and 
questions came quicker than answers. ‘“’The 
Christian Gospel is not very probable,” Prometheus 
said. “I can’t think that God would ever become 
incarnate ; it isn’t likely.” And when Epimetheus 
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asked what exactly his idea of God was and what 
he meant by “ incarnate,” the genial easy brother 
laughed and turned away. “Oh! everybody 
knows,” he said. 

But Epimetheus started analysing what he 
himself and his brother and others meant by God, 
and he concluded that their ideas were very mixed 
—some due to Plato, some borrowed from trans- 
lations and adjustments of Moses; Justinian, he 
saw, had been rifled for bits of Roman law, while 
Prometheus’ old invention of Animism contributed 
notions, and popular Natural Science (Prometheus’ 
handy adaptation of the real thing) flung in others. 
A composite God like that, he felt, would very 
properly refuse to be incarnated in Jesus; but the 
God of Jesus was in fact another story altogether ; 
He was all of oné piece, and not a patchwork. 

So Epimetheus concentrated on Jesus—as usual, 
with no special theory to start with. He watched 
him very closely, and brought to bear on him some 
historical canons which he had proved elsewhere 
to be useful. Just to see what would happen, he 
tried to squeeze Jesus into the smallest compass he 
could, and to get him to take as low a place in human 
history as the facts would admit. Prometheus 
was indulging in a Christian mood, and said it was 
irreverent; but Epimetheus went on and found 
that Jesus was not so easily to be kept down and 
boxed up. 

Why was the changed life, he asked, so uniformly 
associated with Jesus? Why was it that nobody 
suffered from over-estimating Jesus, and, con- 
versely, why did inattention of any kind to Jesus 
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hurt men, whether they counted him a negligible 
nobody or a super-God out of reach, whose work a 
whole civil service of saints might do? Why did 
a return to Jesus always revive the spiritual and the 
moral (and, he noticed, the intellectual) life of a 
man, or a church, or a community ? Why was 
devotion to Jesus, love of Jesus, so uniformly 
aseptic in protecting man against sin and in curing 
its infection ? Why did love of Jesus keep a man 
humble and kind and genial, and set him to serve 
mankind at any cost to himself ? 

In short, he asked so many questions that Pro- 
metheus went off and started guessing about the 
Unseen World, and especially about ghosts, with 
his usual ready acceptance of unexamined evidence. 
Epimetheus did not mind, but began to test a 
working hypothesis of his own—viz., that we know 
Jesus a great deal better than we know God, and 
that, in consequence, the right way is to begin 
with Jesus, and work to God through Jesus. He 
remarked with some interest that the New Testa- 
ment writers had shared this idea; that they had 
come to a conception of God, always in relation to 
Christ, that had meant life and vitality in ever- 
overflowing measure. So the slow-coach old hero 
gave himself to finding out what Christ could do 
for him ; and the last reports are that he is more 
than satisfied, and that he is surprised to find how 
much it is, but feels he is only beginning. 
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One of Charles Lamb’s most charming letters was 
written to Thomas Manning away in China, on 
Christmas Day, 1815. He could not see, he said, 
how Manning could keep the day— you have no 
turkeys; you would not desecrate the festival by 
offering up a withered Chinese bantam, instead 
of the savoury grand Norfolkian holocaust that 
smokes all around my nostrils at this moment 
from a thousand firesides.” He wickedly suggests 
that “’tis our rosy-cheeked homestalled divines, 
faces fragrant with the mince-pies of half a 
century, that alone can authenticate the cheerful 
mystery.” 

Most of us have read his essay on “ Oxford in 
Vacation ”—it was really Cambridge that he had 
visited and described. Now Cambridge in vacation 
is not a bad place at all, quiet and free for study, 
but a little empty; and some Christmases ago I 
had to attend the University sermon. I was 
proctor ; my colleague was away, and most other 
people; and the preacher and I—if we had not 
that fine old University church quite to our- 
selves with the Vice-Chancellor, there were very 
few beside us. And then the choir began: 
“Fark! the Herald Angels sing!” pealing it out 
in the great empty church in a way to “bring all 
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heaven before your eyes,” as a Cambridge poet 
puts it. 

There are memories that cling about that 
familiar hymn, tune and words. Men talk harshly 
enough of the nineteenth century, too harshly 
altogether ; but it is a strange thing that, while 
the nineteenth century was growingly religious, 
saw the Oxford movement, Christian Socialism, 
fights with secularism, the victory of the Christian 
faith in alliance with science and criticism, it 
produced no hymns; and that the eighteenth 
century gave us the best in our hymn-books. The 
very names record the wealth of its hymnology— 
Doddridge, Watts, Toplady, Newton, William 
Cowper, and the Wesleys. They taught English 
Christendom to sing and to do it well. 

Nothing will tempt me to say a word against 
the Scottish metrical psalms; and I am not un- 
acquainted with the Caroline poets and mystics ; 
but the flavour is different. David, even in metre, 
and the conceits of the Carolines do not make the 
heart beat as those hymns of the eighteenth century 
do. The nineteenth wrote hymns full of vague 
emotion and sentimentalisms, pretty, but not 
profound. Charles Wesley was neither vague, nor 
pretty, nor sentimental. 

It all depends on what we mean by Christmas. 
Lamb’s gay words to Manning gently deride our 
common attitude—once a year Christmas comes 
and brings good cheer, and not a bad thing either ; 
and Christmas stockings are good, too. But if that 
be all, Christmas comes to be a sad day. You cease 
to hang up your stockings when the people who 
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used to fill them are gone, your parents dead and 
your children grown up. There is too much 
memory about the day, and not enough hope. 
*‘ There is not room enough,” Cowper once wrote, 
“for friendship to unfold itself in full bloom, in 
such a nook of life as this.” If Christmas is not to 
be miserable, it must open out to us new prospects 
of the perfect blooming of all our friendships and 
affections. But if it does not bring this promise, 
the ghosts of old loves and dead Christmases are 
but sad company. 

And here Charles Wesley’s song breaks in upon us, 
full of reminder of happier things, full of conviction 
and assurance. Angels, indeed, do not interest us 
to-day, and that is why our own Christmas hymns 
are so bad ; they are full of them— 


O hush your noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing ! 


It is the wrong note to dwell on. How differently 
Wesley does it! 

He swiftly moves to the highest things that 
man has ever dared to hope and to believe. ‘“ From 
fancy save the day for faith,” wrote Dr Forsyth 
one Christmas ; and it is the stupendous Christian 
faith that rings out in every couplet of that familiar 
hymn. Dogma ? Yes! dogma, but the ex- 
perience that shapes itself in dogma is there, too ; 
he is not stringing together fragments of dead 
creeds; but in the same lyric vein that makes the 
Apocalypse a book of songs, Charles Wesley, like 
the early Christians, breaks into spontaneous song. 
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His theme is the same as theirs, and his experience. 
He sings of “Peace on earth and mercy mild,” 
because he has seen “ God and sinners reconciled.” 
To him as to St Paul the ministry of reconciliation 
had been entrusted, not idly, and it had been 
effective. Like Paul, he is carried away by the 
thought of the width and range of God’s purposes 
— Joyful all ye nations rise ! ” 

We are always talking to-day about the recon- 
struction of the faith and the restatement of our 
beliefs; but it is not of much use to reconstruct 
fog, or to restate what we do not quite believe. 
Wesley saw new life quicken men and women, new 
light dawn on their hearts and homes; and he 
could say with a conviction and a happiness that 
only such a vision can give, “ Light and life to all 
he brings.” It was, he realized, “God in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself’; we have not 
yet improved upon Paul’s statement of it. As 
poets will, he used the language familiar to him 
from boyhood. 

The creeds were in his blood with their great 
doctrine of Him “ Who for us men and our salva- 
tion became Man”; and his experience warranted 
him as fellow-worker and poet to tell of the birth 
the day commemorates, to bid us “ Veiled in flesh 
the Godhead see,” and exult with him in a Saviour 
“Pleased as man with man to dwell, Jesus our 
Emmanuel.” 

Let people dispute about the Virgin Birth as 
they may, the steady movement of the best human 
thought for centuries before Christ had been 
toward a closer relation between man and a 
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righteous God and to the hope of immortality. 
In Christ Wesley finds the goal of this movement, 
and not without warrant he sings of Christ’s real 
achievement :— 


Risen with healing in His wings . . . 
Born that man no more may die, 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 

Born to give them second birth. 


So I was glad to be in the University church that 
day, and I am glad again when the tune rings in 
my head and brings back its “Glory to the new- 
born King.” 
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Onz of the most vivid of Old Testament scenes is 
the episode of David, in flight to save his life, 
arriving alone and unarmed at the priest’s house. 
The priest is troubled at the sight of him coming 
so, and tremblingly asks the reason, which David 
manages to improvise. Then comes a request for 
bread for his young men who are somewhere else 
(as indeed they were), and the gift of the shew- 
bread—quoted so tellingly long afterwards to the 
Pharisees. ‘“ And David said to Ahimelech, ‘And ~ 
is there not here under thine hand spear or 
sword? for I have neither brought my sword nor 
my weapons with me, because the king’s business 
required haste.” [And that at least was true. | 
And the priest said, ‘The sword of Goliath the 
Philistine, whom thou slewest in the valley of Elah, 
behold, it is here wrapped in a cloth behind the 
ephod ; if thou wilt take that, take it: for there 
is no other save that here. And David said, 
‘ There is none like that ; give it me.’ ” 

Now, one of the great gifts of story-telling is to 
let the story tell itself; and that gift the original 
teller of this story surely had, as anyone will see 
who turns up the passage and takes the trouble to 
visualize the scene and the people—the hero going 
for his life, and in as difficult a place as ever he was 
—the priest nervous about many things, about 
David’s sudden appearance in this casual way, and 
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the possible causes of it, about the sanctuary taboos, 
holy bread, and technical purity—the spy, whose 
presence is merely noted and not explained, the 
explanation will come later—and, last, the pro- 
duction of the sword and the evident relief of David. 
But a good story (so to speak) wakes harmonics in 
the hearer; chords in his imagination are set 
vibrating in sympathy with the incidents of the 
tale; and as he thinks and feels, he sees new aspects 
of the tale itself as it moves; and fresh and deeper 
suggestions follow of larger laws of life which 
the tale embodies in the doings and sufferings of 
the individual. So at least the critics speak of 
Tragedy and of Poetry generally. The poet must 
“keep in the company of flesh and blood,” but his 
object is “truth not individual and local, but 
general and operative; not standing on external 
testimony, but carried alive into the heart by 
passion ; truth which is its own testimony, which 
gives competence and confidence to the tribunal 
to which it appeals, and receives them from the 
same tribunal.” So wrote William Wordsworth. 
“The common doings and interests of men, mean 
as they seem, are boundless in significance,” said 
Carlyle; “every finite thing, could we look well, 
is as a window, through which solemn vistas are 
opened into Infinitude itself.” 

But let us get back to David and keep in the 
company of flesh and blood. The sword of 
Goliath? “‘ There is none like that ; giveit me!” 
Listen to him! Can you catch his tones? Can 
you see what he sees? ‘The old story-teller does 
not tell you, any more than he explains the presence 
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of Doeg. But don’t you remember what he once 
told you before? David remembered— there is 
none like that!” So let us do for one another 
what the story-teller expects us to do for ourselves, 
and turn back to the scene of which David thought. 
Here are the words the story-teller méant us to 
recall: “And David put his hand in his bag, and 
took thence a stone, and slang it, and smote the 
Philistine in his forehead, that the stone sunk into 
his forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth. 
But there was no sword in the hand of David. 
Therefore David ran and stood upon the Philistine, 
and took his sword, and drew it out of the sheath 
thereof, and slew him, and cut off his head there- 
with.” ‘That was the scene that came back to 
David—victory and deliverance—the downfall of 
the oppressor—a sword ready in the hour of need 
then, and the same sword ready once more in an 
hour of need. The Philistine had proposed to use 
that sword on David—“I will give thy flesh unto 
the fowls of the air and to the beasts of the field ” 
—but it turned out otherwise. Now Saul proposes 
the same thing, and in the nick of time here is the 
same sword again. “There is none like that! 
Give it me!” He buckles it on, and swings off 
with it; and as with every step the sword tapped 
his thigh, it reminded him of a crowning mercy 
and promised more. There is something in 
looking back over one’s experience. 

Whatever we are to make of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, its date, or its purpose, it is written in this 
key: “Thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God led thee.” It is not personal, 
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the pronoun, there, so much as national. The note 
of remembering recurs again and again : 


Remember the days of old ; 

Consider the years of many generations ; 
Ask thy father and he will shew thee, 
Thine elders, and they will tell thee. 


That again is a sound line of reflection—the 
recollections of other men and the use of their 
experience. 

When Bunyan has shown us Christian climbing 
the Hill Difficulty and welcomed at the Palace 
Beautiful, he tells us of his night’s rest and what 
he did next day. “The Pilgrim they laid in a 
larger upper chamber, whose window opened 
towards the sun rising; the name of the chamber 
was Peace, where he slept till break of day, and 
then he awoke and sung: 


Where am I now! Is this the love and care 
Of Jesus, for the men that pilgrims are 

Thus to provide! ‘That I should be forgiven ! 
And dwell already the next door to Heaven ! 


“*So in the morning they all got up, and after 
some more discourse, they told him that he should 
not depart till they had shewed him the Rarities 
of that place. And first they had him into the 
Study, where they shewed him Records of the 
greatest antiquity ”—about the Lord of the Hill, 
and the Acts which he had done and which his 
servants had done. ‘‘ Next day they took him and 
had him into the Armory, where they shewed him 
all manner of Furniture, which their Lord had 
provided for Pilgrims, as Sword, Shield, Helmet, 
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Breastplate, All-Prayer, and Shoes that would not 
wear out.” And then “they showed him Moses’ 
Rod; the Hammer and Nail with which Fael slew 
Sisera; the Pitchers, Trumpets, and Lamps too, 
with which Gideon put to flight the Armies of 
Midian,” and, to cut the story short (which is a 
wrong thing to do with Bunyan), Shamgar’s Goad, 
and Samson’s Jaw-bone, and David’s Sling and 
Stone, ‘‘and the Sword also with which their 
Lord will kill the Man of Sin,” and many excellent 
things beside, with which Christian was much 
delighted. This done, they went to their rest 
again. 

Rest and remembrance are the two features of 

the Palace Beautiful. Little wonder that before 
Christian left it he was “ harnessed from head to 
foot with what was of proof.” He had plenty of 
good resolutions, too, such as people make at the 
end of the year, but these, I think, stood him in 
less good stead ; for, very warily as he went down 
the hill, “yet he caught a slip or two.” But the 
armour they gave him served him well against 
Apollyon; and I have some suspicion that the 
- “key called Promise” that helped him out of 
Doubting Castle came from the Palace Beautiful, 
for the gist of promise is remembrance. “ Hopeful 
comforts him again (in that castle) by calling 
former things to remembrance,” says the marginal 
note. The sword of Goliath bumping upon his 
leg, the key called Promise in his bosom, they are 
both good things for a pilgrim to carry with him 
as he travels—the past a pledge for the future. 
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